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IMPERIALISM. 


Tae last war has taught the people of Britain the 
distinction between colonists and descendants, be- 
tween members of the same family and distant 
relatives. War between Britain and Russia leaves 
no doubt to freedom’s friends respecting the direc- 
tion that their sympathy should take. The insti- 
tutions of the two empires present a perfect con- 
trast in almost every particular. The government 
of the Czars has been hitherto the most perfect 
realisation of despotism, united with all the science 
essential to wield the strength of slaves, in the 
world, at any period, since the decline of the Roman 
empire. The government of Britain, embracing a 
greater population and larger space than its rival, 
is also the most complete realisation of personal 
freedom and collective strength. Partly from mis- 
taken policy, and partly from the character of its 
different elements, its strength has not been con- 
centrated, its freedom has not been diffused—for 
it is more difficult to combine the different powers 
of a free State than the population under a com- 
plete despotism. 

These representative empires approach gradually 
to their meeting. It will occur, probably, in Asia. 
Their shock will be one of principles, rather than 
of territorial aggrandisement. Necessity will ex- 
tend the Anglo-Indian empire to the West. The 
Muscovite sees a necessity for advancing to the 
south. The two systems of government differ so 
completely that they cannot dwell long together in 
peace. The individual freedom of the one, and 
the personal slavery of the other, will bring them 
into collision whenever they meet upon the same 
border. The absence of all restrictions on opinion 
and the press in the one, and the abundance of 
restrictions upon both in the other, would ensure a 
fierce strife. The religious freedom existing in the 
one, and the intimate alliance of a spiritual and 
temporal supremacy in the other, must necessarily 
divide them for ever. Russia may discharge many 
duties of a European 
frontiers meet those of States not much more ad- 





| nations too weak to influence its inert ways. 


The 
change from constitutional to despotic principles of 
government is gradual on the continent ; and even 
where the former are professed, they are not always 


practised. Light and darkness mingle to form the 
dawn of Prussia and the twilight of Austria. 

The relations of the British to the Russian, or 
to any other empire, do not necessarily come within 
our inquiry, except as an illustration ; but before 
this last war, pamphleteers, the press, and the public 


| generally of Britain, expected the support, or at least 
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power in peace, because its — 


the sympathy, of the United States, and they are 
disappointed. 

A constitutional form of government is nearer 
than despotism to intelligent republicanism, although 
sometimes tyrauny produces anarchy that—as in 
the case of the Frexch revolutions, first, second, 
and third—whirls society round a circle to the 
depth from which it started, or to one, perkaps, a 
little lower. Therefore we might have reasonably 
expected the sympathy of the States in the recent 
contest, arising from the necessity of repelling the 
invasion, by the strong, of a weak nation making 
desperate, and perhaps unavailing, efforts after 
political improvements, The cause of the war 
should have secured the sympathy of our friends in 
the States; but it cannot be doubted that, what- 
ever interest they have spared from their own con- 
cerns, was bestowed, not upon the Allies, but their 
opponents. Necessarily, intelligent men have viewed 
the struggle in its real light; but we are made to 
feel the slight powers of mere education over pre- 
judice by the fact that the majority of the States’ 
population were not, in this sense, intelligent. 

The feeling displayed by the colonists has been 
widely different. The war, its battles, and its 
results have excited as much interest in Melbourne 
and in Montreal as in London or Glasgow. The 
circumstances of the colonial population prevented 
them from sharing, in large numbers, the dangers of 
the war; yet officers of superior abilities belong to 
the colonies. General Williams is one of them. 


Vanced than itself in the art of government, or of | The defence of the North American provinces was 
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assumed by their inhabitants ; and the Australians 


THE HOME COUNTRY 


began the formation of a navy. The West India | 


colonists have a number of native regiments under 
effective discipline, and they have not only been 
employed on the islands, but on both the African 
and American coasts. The South Africans have 


required expensive military assistance on account | 


of the Caffre wars; but they have also several 
bodies of native soldiers. Hindostan has an army 
more formidable in numbers than any European 
State, excepting Austria, France, and Russia, and 
not greatly inferior to the first and second of these 
powers ; while its numbers might be increased to 
an almost unlimited extent, at least double the army 
of Russia. ‘Lhe bravery, discipline, and endurance 
of the army of the East, under British officers, are 
established beyond cavil or disputation. The mili- 
tary resources of the British empire are absolutely 
greater than those of any other State—like its agri- 
cultural, commercial, mineral, and pastoral re- 
sources—but instead of being combined under one 
strong government, they are dissipated, divided, 
and weakened by the absence of any central 
authority. ‘The British Empire, as it exists, forms 
a conglomeration of semi-independent states. They 
have the advantage of neither despotism nor 
federalism ; and colonial self-government, as it is 
termed, for which the statesmen of the present day 
give honour to themselves, is patchwork which 
ca not endure, and those who make it do not 
expect it to last. The leaders of our political 
parties close their eyes to colonial probabilities in 
the bushes of expediency, as the ostriches of the 
wilderness hide their eyes from seeing danger, 
although the process does not conceal them from 
their pursuers. They have neither plan nor pur- 
pose, and live without a system. Some of them 
even speak of separation as the inevitable end of 
colonial formations. The Earl of Elgin, almost 
alone among modern statesmen, proposes a colonial 
representation; but only as an idea without a 
scheme. 

The recent Imperial legislation on colonial sub- 
jects has been deplorable. The cession of the 
waste lands to the colonists was an unjustifiable 
proceeding. The home country had incurred a 
great debt in the defence of these colonies; and 
the colonists had no better title to any of the land, 
except what they paid for, than the people of 
Aberdeen, Bristol, or Dublin. The Parliament in 
handing over the waste land to the colonies, as 
usual, gave the property of many to enrich the 
few. It might have been, indeed, said that the 
colonists had arrived at years of discretion and 
manhood, when they could defend themselves ; but 
the statement would have been incorrect, for we 
have not a single colony that could maintain its 
independence, if it were assailed by its neighbours. 


The British North American colonies, if combined | 


under one Government, might struggle against the 
United States by land, but even their ports would 
be blockaded, and their ocean commerce destroyed. 








quarrelsome people, but not by its internal strength 
Even if the colonies could protect themselves, the 
fact will not defray the cost of their up-bringing. 

The advocates of this want of system say that 
colonies pay us by the formation of new markets 
Labourers who would reduce the price of work by 
competition at home are turned into profitable cus. 
tomers. Capitalists find for their surplus money 
remunerative and safe investments in our colonies. 
Both facts are true; but they might become vetter 
and larger facts if things were better ordered, 
Moreover our capitalists and our labourers enjoy no 
exclusive advantages inthe colonies. Our business 
only prospers in them because, in them, we have had 
a fair field and no favour. Everywhere else— 
China and Turkey excepted—we have an unfair 
field and positive prejudice to overcome. Even 
our larger colonies adopt the strange policy of 
taxing our goods. ‘The taxes levied upon our 
manufactures in Canada have been placed on the 
sliding scale upwards ever since 1847. This year 
the tariff upon our principal manufacturers will be 
amended into twenty to twenty-five per cent, 
Thus we have an united empire with restrictive 
duties between the different parts of the whole—a 
union interrupted by custom-houses and marred by 
protective duties. 

We need not to be told that the Canadians are 
only copying the old world policy. We exact 
heavy duties from some articles of colonial produce 
—from timber still, unless it be wrought into ships, 
when it is admitted free; from sugars, and teas, and 
similar produce ; but sugars and teas are not pro- 
duced at home; and our British timber competes 
not with colonial. We might indeed produce 
sugars. Our soil is eminently qualified for the 
growth of mangol-wurzel; and if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would overlook the manufacture 
of sugar in Ireland, we are confident that the manu- 
factories would prosper; but the duty is charged 
—not for protection; it is levied for revenue; while 
the colonial duties to which we refer are eminently 
protective. The Paris Exhibition helped to spoil 
the Canadians, who imagine themselves destined to 
become a great manufacturing nation, although 
they have as yet discovered no coals within their 
confines, and their splendid water power is crysta- 
lised, frozen, and harmless for nearly one-half, cer- 
tainly one-third, of each year. 

The colonial custom-houses interrupt, not only 
the trade with the home country, but also the 
transaction of business between the different colo- 
nies. The tariff of Canada falls upon the industry 
of New Brunswick, which retaliates on Nova 
Scotia, while Halifax resists herrings from Prince 
Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland taxes the 
produce of the mainland. It is not expected that 
the Canadians should have any closer business with 
the West Indians, or the South Africans, or the 


_ Australians, than with the Greeks, the Sardinian, 


or the Turks, Their people are subjects of the same 


empire, but it would be rank heresy to es 
Australia might defend itself by distance from | 


any communication between Madras and 








AND ITS 


on that account. We have carried cosmopolitanism 
jpto fanaticism or frenzy, and forget that no advan- 
to be obtained from our commercial system is 


endangered by harmonising it with apolitical 


All the diplomacy of the British ambassador at 
Washington, and of the British Cabinet in London, 
was employed a few years since to promote a treaty 
of reciprocity between the North American pro- 
yinces and the United States. The project was 
partially successful. Any scheme of that nature 
would have been scouted by the Government as 
inapplicable to Britain, while the political nerves 
were strained to carry it for Canada. The arrange- 
ment appears to work well, but it is probably too 
soon yet to _pronounce upon its merits—-although 
the occurrence proves the notorious fact that our 
statesmen are guided by majorities and not by 
principle. Some time afterwards, the Canadians 
expected permission to extend their reciprocity 
system, and they proposed a mutual arrangem nt 
with one or more of the West Indian colonies. The 
adoption of this project would have given to the 
North American colonies the supply of articles 
now purchased in the States for our tropical 

ssessions ; and to the latter the trade in tropical 
produce with British North America. The princi- 
ple was identical with that adopted in the commer- 
cial treaty between the northern colonies and the 
States. It may be bad or good, but it was the 
same article, destined, however, to a different fate ; 
for the late Sir William Molesworth, we believe, 
disallowed the bargains, because they were opposed 
to his doctrine of free-trade. Possibly they were, 
but not more opposed than the parallel arrangement 
with the States, and unless our rulers propose to 
dislocate the empire, we cannot see any reason for 
refusing their consent to an arrangement between 
the Canadas and a southern colony which was made 
between the Canadas and a foreign Power. 

These financial imperia in imperio may exist for 
a time; but they must soon come into collision. 
If the British North Americans and the people of 
Jamaica were to say, for example, “ we are to close 
this treaty of reciprocity, with the consent of the 
Crown, if we can, without that if this cannot be 
procured,” have we any possible Cabinet Ministers 
bold enough to attack “the rebels,” and enforce 

lence, or very many persons in the realm who 
would permit them to vindicate the doctrines of 
political economy at the cannon’s mouth ? Assuredly 
we have no statesmen prepared to employ this dis- 
astrous argument, even if tHe nation were suffi- 
ciently supine to permit its use. Our vaunted 
system of colonial self-government would be out- 
raged by the proceeding, and the fact shows that 
its construction provided for the growth of a dilem- 
ma, on the horns of which it will be impaled. 

More important considerations than those of 
commerce may occur to disturb the existing forma- 
tion of the empire. The Russian war was popular 
in the colonies. The colonists, we believe, would 
generally support any war into which the empire 
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might be plunged ; but that war rather promoted 
their interests, while they had no urgent dread of 
any naval attack upon their ports by the Russians. 
We can, however, suppose the existence of hostili- 
ties of a different character. The unfriendly pro- 
ceedings of the United States had Jed nearly to a 
quarrel. Peace in Europe has soothed the vigorous 
warmth of the Washington senators; but that is 
only the pressure of necessity, or of a sound policy. 
Even now the condition of the Central American 
States may cause discord ; and the North American 
colonists might be involved by dangerous hostilities 
without act, choice, or consent on their own part. 
The Africans, the Australians, the East Indians, 
and West Indians might find themselves at war in 
earnest, without having had the means of express- 
ing an opinion of its propriety. In these cireum- 
stances some bad feeling is probable. The expec- 
tancy of grumbling consists with all our experience 
of human nature. The possibility is obnoxious, and 
the reality would be unpleasant. 

The people of the British isles are constitu- 
tionally in the same predicament ; but the Sovereign 
would not now declare war without ascertaining 
their sentiments. The entire constitutional theory 
of the war is a fiction—a white lie. The Queen 
may have helped to encourage peace, but the 
Queen’s Ministers alone declare war. The power 
behind or beside the throne naturally possesses 
influence which is often exaggerated in public 
opinion because it is not openly avowed, and the 
recent treaty was concluded without consulting the 
Legislature ; yet the people are not altogether 
powerless on these topics, while, if they choose to 
denude themselves of a natural right to know why 
they are required to shoot other persons, or why 
they should be shot themselves, still younger com- 
munities may not concur in this prerogative of 
routine. The people of the British isles moreover, 
through their representatives, can check warlike 
tendencies by the refusal of men or money ; while 
the representatives of the colonists have no similar 
control—because they pay no part of the cost, 
although in some wars they would incur far more 
than their natural share of the risk. 

These inconsistencies must be removed—but 
how? Some parties propose to break up the con- 
nexion, and allow the colonies to float away. They 
say that their cost exceeds their profit; that we 
should drive as good a trade with them in their 
independent as in their united state; and that we 
should be relieved from the probability of quarrels 
on their account. We may take the last statement 
first, and it resolves itself into the truism that an 
extremely poor man cannot be robbed—the old 
story of the breeches and the Gael. The man 
cannot lose bullion who has nothing left but his 
good name, and he will not for long retain that if 
he acts the part of a fool, by loosing to the winds 
all his accumulations, earnings, and savings. Next, 
if we take the second part, the probability of doing 
the same trade with inde t states that has 





been and may be cond with — reply 
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that it has never been done. The United States 
offer the best, and, in reality, the only example; 
but their purchases, at the rate of those colonists 
who are lowest on the roll of buyers, would not be 
under forty-three millions annual! y—and it averages 
one-third of that amount. The first objection is, 
that the cost of colonies exceed their profit. Cer- 
tainly, if we pay for nursing and education to turn 
them out of doors when they can work, the state- 
ment is true; but otherwise, it is the rubbish of 
the penny wise and pound foolish. If we sell a 
few extra millions worth of goods to them yearly, 
the cost of governors and the expenses of a few 
soldiers are overpaid—not from the intrinsic profit 
on the goods, but because they maintain employ- 
ment, and often prevent the market from taking a 
turn downwards. ‘The importance to a crowded 
population of preserving large agricultural countries, 
whose produce will not be barred from them, or 
intercepted by Government decrees, in time of 
dearth and famine, counts for a considerable sum 
in our estimation. The fact, moreover, that our 
increase of population is drafted out of the country 
proves that either we must sink in relative in port- 
ance towards other nations, or not only maintain, 
but unite the colonies. ‘The history of our last 
two years’ war—not as written in battles, but in the 
policy and proceedings of other nations—demon- 
strates the theory that either our descendants in 
the colonies will be jealous rivals or fellow workers. 
We must therefore preserve the colonies, and how ? 

The United States, France, Russia, all great 
empires and states, except our own, show some 
plan, for there are many roadsto union. ‘The States 
incorporate each new district as it attains a fixed 
population, places a new star and a stripe upon their 
glittering and spangled flag, and have done with the 
matter. Some new seats are wanted in the Senate 
House and in the Hall of Representatives, and the 
fusion is completed. France has adopted the same 
course in Algeria—all its colonies are admitted to 
all the rights and votes of the departments. Russia 
has no votes to give; but its honours are freely 

ured upon the useful men of each new province, 
and the nobles of a conquered territory are en- 
riched. The British empire alone attempts to 
maintain the unity of confusion ;-and to separate 
even its own children from any influence in its pro- 
ceedings, if they require to look for bread in its 
transmarine possessions. Emigration becomes 
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exile; and we conquer forest, and prairie, and wil- 


derness by cutting off from the commonwealth all | 


who are directly engaged in their subjugation. 
The first and simple mode of doing justice to the 

colonists and preserving them to the empire is an 

Act of Legislative Union, allowing them repre- 





sentatives in the Imperial Parliament. Many ob- 
jections are made to this measure, all futile as those 
that were employed against the union of Scotland | 
and England, or of Britain and Ireland. The | 
colonists are supposed to be removed from the 
capital to such a distance that they could not send 
representatives to London. They send many per- ' 





sons now on errands connected with the construe. 
tion of canals, the formation of railways, commer. 
cial objects, and: scientific pursuits. All the 
colonies of adequate population for union have mer. 
cantile and monetary representatives in London, 
The distance from Halifax to the metropolis meg. 
sured by time is not greater now than ihe distance 
of Dublin at the date of the union. The time re. 
quired to pass from one side of the world to the 
other will be soon further shurtened. Seven days 
to Calcutta is the promise of the future. 

The Colonists would not take any part of our 
natioual debt, and their representatives should not 
be allowed to vote away our money intaxes. This 
objection proceeds upon an assumption which may 
be false. It supposes that nobody meddles with 
our money in the meantime without sharing our 
burdens. Harwich contains five thousand persons, 
and Glasgow, with its unrepresented and _ half. 
attached “ pendicles,” contains five hundred thou. 
sand. They send each two representatives fo Par. 
liament. Five thousand persons in the one place 
are as good as five thousand in the other, but one. 
half of the balance in the latter city, or two hun- 
dred and forty-seven thousand five hundred in. 
dividuals are evidently taxed without their consent 
by the Harwichists, and might as conveniently pay 
at the bidding of the colonists. ‘This is called an 
extreme case; but many extreme cases exist, and 
direct the current of the Legislature. 

At one period the colonists might have paid a 
large share of the Imperial debt and their current 
expenses by a small land tax. Since the waste 
land has been conveyed to them, they consider it 
part of their legitimate property; yet an arrange- 
ment of this nature might still be made. If a dis. 
position were evinced at home to adopt the leading 
features in the policy of union, the details would be 
easily supplied. The Earl of Elgin in addressinga 
Glasgow audience, on his return from Canada, in- 
timated the coming of a time when the colonists 
would demand a share in the Imperial Government, 
and his belief that all the difficulties of detail would 
be overcome. 

The local business of the different provinces 
should be transacted by subordinate assemblies. 
An effective union of many states must be either 
under a despotic or a federal system. Centralisa- 
tion has long been the prevailing error of London 
officials. They expect to increase their influence 
by collecting the entire business of the country 
within a mile of Westminster. Thus they reduce 
the limits of the land over which their influence 
can possibly extend, they increase the cost of trans 
acting small affairs, and the risk of having them 
roughly finished. 

A federal system would be a revolution, and 


| Englishmen tremble at the name, although they are 


indebted to revolutions for every particle of per 
sonal or political liberty possessed by them. Theit 
ancestors were slaves, and Britain once sup 

slaves to the Romans. After the foreign slave 
trade was destroyed the home trade flourished long. 
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ulation of our islands were first in the 

‘tion of the negroes and next in that of the 
Muscovites, and we have not passed for many cen- | 
turies clear of serfship. Revolutions are events to | 
be welcomed with thankfulness if they are well | 
managed. They may resemble the rainy season of | 
eastern climes, where the natives, taught by ex- | 

‘ence, bless the Monsoon, and rejoice in the | 
storm that enriches and fertilises the land. But 
our next revolution need not be formidable in its 
accompaniments. The boy left at home at ten, 
and seen again at twenty, has undergone a complete 
revolution during the decennial period. The oak 
planted while the elder Napoleon was in Elba was 
asapling then, and is now a strong tree. The re- 
yolutions of expansion are those alone that we need ; 
but we should not strive to bind the man in the 
teguments of boyhood. 

A body already exists in the empire under the 
title of the Privy Council. Does any person know 
precisely its functions or usefulness? We believe 
that its work has been reduced to a shadow, yet it 
might be made the basis of a colonial union. It 
might be revolutionised into the council of the 
empire, and rendered elective for a period of years 
or for life. Its composition would embrace a 
colonial representation. All questions involving 
the general welfare of the empire would be referred 
to its decision. Not only peace and war, but com- 
mercial legislation, affecting all interests, might be 
left to its control. Some time ago an agitation 
was commenced in London for a common currency 
over the world. We advised one of the promoters 
first to establish a common currency, and a uniform 
scheme of weights and measures, over the empire. 
Now we have pounds, shillings, and pence at home ; 
rupees and annas in one quarter; dollars and cents 
in another, until merchants are puzzled how to get 
paid. The diversity of measures and weights is 
equally annoying, and should be at once reduced to 
a uniform scale. 

Australia has risen more rapidly in commerce 
and population since the discovery of its gold than 
any other part of the world. A more important 
discovery was perhaps made in the navigation of 
the River Murray, which will secure the formation 
of an agricultural belt of land, not broad probably, 
but a thousand miles long—the granary of the Aus- 
tralians. Our pecuniary transactions with Australia 
have equalled, out and in, thirty millions annually 
for some years ; and yet for several of these years 
we have had no steam communication. The 
authorities at home have amused the public and 

selves with theories of new routes, their mea- 
surements, and advantages. The colonial authori- 





ties never doubted that the eastern was the route 
them. Experience justified their opinion; but 
still the persons who should have decided here, 
doubted, examined, inquired, and postponed, as if 
they had been charged only to build a new House 
mmons, found a pyramid, or design a sphynx. 


_ The Earl of Derby once proposed that a Cana- 





dian army should be formed, with the understand: 
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ing that the cost, or part of the expense, should be 
met for a time from the Imperial finances; that 
the regiments should occupy stations in all parts of 
the empire in rotation, but that they should pass 
the greater part of their service in Canada, exactly 
as British regiments expect to pass more of their 
time at home than in any of the colonies. The 
proposal will be adopted gradually, and we shall 


_ have in fifty years, if the present disorder have fifty 


years life in it, which is far from probable, large 
bodies of armed men, acting under different authori- 
ties, without a common object, without uniformity 
of command or of purpose. That object has been 
already partially attained. The little Australian 
navy is, we presume, under the control of some of 
the five or six south-eastern legislatures. The 
American militia are under the direction of four or 
five different legislative bodies. The “ golden 
link” of the Crown is their only bond, and it wants 
strength to stand ina storm. It even wants elas- 
ticity to meet the extension of those interests which 
it unites. The work which it performs badly, or 
cannot reach, would be achieved by a council of the 
empire, where all its divisions would be represented. 
The duties of the Colonial Office would be dis- 
charged by persons competent from their experi- 
ence to fulfil them. The first step to a more com- 
plete system would be adopted, and some security 
afforded that we shall grow and keep together 
without suffering amputation periodically, until not 
a branch be left to a burthened, strained, and 
withering trunk. 

The election of “1is council of the empire, 
council of one hunétec, of one hundred and one, or 
whatever the number adopted, is a difficulty. Who 
will elect or select them? The latter arrangement 
is impracticable in our empire. Selection cannot 
be entrusted to the Crown, for that would yield the 
nominees only of a Ministry. Election is the 
means of solving the difficulty ; but who will elect ? 
The public are wedded to the idea of Queen, Peers, 
and Commons; yet that is only an idea, although 
it need not be outraged in this case. The Council 
may be a committee of all the Houses. Persons 
who are favourable to hereditary Peerage may be 
indulged with a representation of the Peers. The 
Commons would choose their representatives. The 
Houses of Legislature for each of the colonies pos- 
sessing a constitutional system would pursue the 
same course, and would be represented in propor- 
tion to their interest or numbers. 

The members of the Council might be chosen 
for life, or for a fixed number of years. The latter 
plan is better than the former if the persons chosen 
be eligible for re-election. The period of election 
should probably be six years in the case of colo- 
nial members. The seats should not be vacated at 
once, but in proportions of one-sixth annually, or 
one-third biennially—after the manner of munici- 
palities. If the members of Parliament at home, 
aud the representatives of colonies, be the electors 
in their official capacity, the same course should be 


adopted as is now followed in the appointment of 
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important committees in our Parliament. Mino- 
rities should be represented, because they should 
be respected. The manner of securing that object 
need not now be considered ; but it must be equally 
practicable with Lord John Russell’s suggestion to 

resent minorities in large constituencies. The 
Council, therefore, would form a committee of all 
the Legislative Houses in the British empire and of 
the Council of India, or whatever other body may 
hereafter represent its people. 

The duties devolving on this Council would in- 
clude a large part of the existing colonial office 
work. The veto of the Crown is now exercised 
chiefly through the Colonial Secretary; virtually 
through the Ministry. The Council would take 
the place of the Cabinet in that and in similar 
matters. 

The Legislature of the Canadas cannot fix a 
metropolis. Quebec was carried recently by a 
majority of two or three. We, however, learn 
that the United Legislature will not vote the 
money necessary, and they talk of referring the 
question between the merits of Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, and Toronto, to the Imperial Legis- 
lature. The case shows the necessity of this 
Council, to whom all similar questions would be 
referred; by whom they would be satisfactorily 
settled. 

War and peace appears to us the most important 
topic that they would ever have to decide. The 
perogative of declaring war or making peace is 
vested now, nominally, in the Crown; really, in the 
Crown’s Ministers. We propose to widen the 
basis ; to give all who may die, or who may suffer 
in person or in property, through hostilities, an in- 
fluence over their origin. The proposal will com- 
mend itself to every person who acknowledges that 
the inhabitants of a large colonial city should not 
be exposed to assault or bombardment without 
having, at any time, in any way, the means of ex- 
pressing an opinion on the war. 

By this body the commerce, the currency, the 
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measures and weights in use would be regulated, To 
them, in some degree, would be referred the duties 
imposed mutually in the different portions of the 
empire upon the produce of other portions, so as 
to secure a fair and just system of trade between 
all parts of her Majesty’s dominions. The plans 
required to form complete and rapid communication, 
| andtheir maintenance—general and mercantile laws, 
and their uniformity—the regulation of the colonia 
germs of armies and navies—and, ultimately, an 
Imperial, as distinguished from home and colonial, 
finance —would come under their direction. 

The details of the scheme would, however, occupy 
space unnecessarily, when it is only requisite to 
suggest a remedy for disorder. The empire cannot 
exist for a long period in its disjointed state ; yet 
its existence is necessary for the benefit of all par- 
| ties in the connexion, and we believe for human 
| freedom, happiness, and progress. A federal sys. 
tem is better than any other devised hitherto; but 
| its adoption would be difficult in our circumstances, 
| while a Council elected by all the representative 
bodies in just proportions, employed exclusively in 
strictly Imperial business, would not be a violent 
innovation upon our customs or prejudices. It 
would be a Committee of the whole Houses. It 
would be the centre or the root of that Imperial. 
ism beneath which we deem that now the en 
franchisement of mankind is more likely to be 
wrought out than by any other cognate agency; 
for the world needs a great power, capable of de- 
fending the freedom it confers; and as, till now, 
great empires have been the means of promoting 
secular slavery and spiritual tyranny, we might 
secure to history one great empire devoted to the 
extension and preservation of civil and religious 
liberty—capable of enforcing over that third part 
of the world which it comprehends the principles 
on which it was founded rather than those which 
it has practised—and by its strength securing them, 
as far as security can be given, from attack, and 
vindicating them from danger. 
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CHAPTER V, 
A LiGutT step upon the stair the next morning, and 


a hesitating tap at the door, made the young man’s | 
heart beat tumultuously, and as he opened it, halt , 


timidly, half saucily, Winifred begged permission 
to enter. 

“T have not waited long to take advantage of 
my freedom, you see, Sir,” she said with a mock 
curtsey; then, suddenly changing her tone “oh! 
Claude,” she went on, “you were right; how 


could I bear to live in idle security and self-indul- 


_ gence, shutting out the sights and sounds of what 


| I deemed a sinful world, when the groans of our 


Church are daily ascending to heaven, and the 
sufferings of the beauteous Queen of Scotland 
calling on us to stand up in her cause. I n 

no persuasion; I was amazed that the honour of 
ministering to her should have fallen on such as 1; 
and yet I deny not that the sight of her face— 
_ the tender plaintiveness of the prisoner clo 

the majestic loveliness of the woman—qui 








my enthusiasm, and I have been all impatience 








gntil my father should enlist you in our cause, and 
[ might teach you to bow before her beauty.” 

She drew forth as she spoke a small enamelled 
case, round which a tress of rich brown hair was 
coiled, and touching a secret spring disclosed the 


features of Mary Stuart. 
“Jt is my own,” she said triumphantly, ‘ think 


of that!” 

The young man made no reply for a moment. 
Much as he had heard of Mary’s boasted charms, 
he was spell-bound by the power of that matchless 
face. Then came an angry recollection of the hand 
from which Winifred had received so costly a gift, 
for valuable as was the miniature in itself, it was 
rendered more so by the cipher—M.R., elaborately 
wrought in brilliants beneath it. It was a stranger 
who had dared to make this offering; it had been 
eagerly accepted, uay sought—for so he interpreted 
the scene in the window of the hall; and he was 
bound upon an errand which was to crown the 
designs of this man, and, perhaps, to facilitate the 
offering of his careless homage and unchecked 
admiration to the pure creature whom he had 
watched and worshipped, as set apart for the 
service of heaven! Winifred saw the cloud upon 
his face, though she was far from divining the 
cause, and with the familiar fondness of her child- 
hood, of late relinquished, she drew nearer to him, 
and laid her hand upon his arm. 

“ Art weeping for her, Claude ?” she asked, ‘or 
is it our sudden parting, so often dreaded, that 
grieves thee thus? Oh! we shall meet again, be 
sure, in happier times, when our Holy Church and 
her faithful ones will be triumphant.” 

“ And you, Winifred ?” he said, “if we do meet 
-—you, perhaps, will look at me coldly then; per- 
haps, may be—but no matter, my part is chosen, I 
cannot now retract.” 

Failing in her simplicity to catch the clue to his 

thoughts, she was puzzled, and still more so when 
he continued vehemently—“ And this jewelled 
bauble, —(a courtier-like gift, forsooth—somewhat 
too much so, to suit a simple country maiden)— 
what boon did this smooth gentleman crave in 
return for such unwonted liberality.” She was 
wounded, and he saw it—for her colour came and 
went, and the little hand laid upon his own 
trembled. 
_ “This from you, Claude?” she said in a quiver- 
ing voice; “ our threatened parting has surely dis- 
ordered your fancy, that you speak thus strangely. 
Loth as I was to take this gift, it was not offered 
me, save in a manner from Queen Mary herself, by 
whom it was expressly sent as an earnest of her 
good-will to such as should espouse her cause.” 

“Then did mine eyes deceive me, or was it some 
other maiden who pleaded so prettily yesternight, 
that yon courtly gentleman was moved to com- 

and generosity ?” 

“I pleaded but to see the picture, not knowing 

it was withheld in jest, and destined for mine 
own keeping; and this Sir John Bolton, at whom 
Jou loose your wit, is at least too courtly a gentle- 
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man (as you rightly call him) to use language thus 
ungracious.” 

She turned towards the door, her childish soft- 
ness replaced by a womanly dignity, though the 
moisture in her eyes belied the firmness of her 
demeanour; but Claude threw himself before her 
—‘ Nay, nay, we part not so,” he said passionately. 
“Tt was but a disordered fancy, as thou saidst. 
Oh! Winie, Winie! thou who wast the darling of 
my childhood and the idol of my youth, send me 
not away with these cold words to dic heart-broken 
by my father’s grave.” 

Again she trembled, though not with anger, as 
she suffered him to lead her back. As he sank at 
her feet, she drew his head to her knees, and with 
half-shamed yet impassioned tenderness, pushed the 
long hair from his forehead, and then clasped her 
little hands about his neck. She spoke no word, 
but gazing into her drooping eyes he knew that he 
was pardoued, and more—that he was beloved. It 
was one of those strange moments when the inmost 
secrets of the heart, un-dreamt of before, stand 
suddenly revealed in the light of heaven: the flash 
dies out, but we have seen it; the outer-world is 
transfigured by its glory, the past wears a new 
significance, and the future beckons us onward 
with golden promises. Such was that moment, 
and such its revelations to Winifred Mowbray. 
The love of her childhood for her gentle playmate, 
and the reverence of her graver years for the 
dawning genius who wiled away, with his sweet 
strange fancies, many a weary hour, started sud- 
denly into a new form, and while she trembled at 
its vehemence, she yielded to its tyranny. Her 
lips were parted, her breath upon his cheek; but 
when he sought to draw her nearer to him, and to 
press the rosy mouth to his own, the colour deep- 
ened in her face, and with a startled look she 
struggled froin his arms, and was gone. 

She left Claude in a tumult of feelings which it 
would have been hard to analyse. That he was 
on the eve of parting from her for months, perhaps 
years, bound on so strange a mission to the land of 
his birth,—that her cloister life, that icy barrier to 
his love before which he had prayed and groaned 
in vain, had melted away at the bidding of a 
stranger—that his passion had escaped him, and, 
silent as she was, that she had accepted it, aye, in 
every glance, every gesture, had betrayed her own 
— it all seemed too strange, too magical for reality ; 
and he half believed it one of those fantastic 
dreams with which in his solitary hours he had 
been wont to beguile his fancy, and of which 
Winifred’s love and beauty had ever been the 
crowning glory. 

In private they did not meet again. In vain 
Claude sought for word or sign which might ratify 
the silent vows that had passed between them. 
Only in her parents’ presence, when sometimes he 
found her eyes fixed upon his face, did their tender 
and deepened hue again reveal her love. With 
some farther and more explicit directions from Sir 
Leonard, and with many a prayer and many a 








blessing from Lady Mowbray, he left the Old Hall 
—never, though he knew it not, to stand again 
beneath its roof. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Cravpe’s mission was accomplished. In a large 
and gloomy chamber of the ancient castle of Tut- 
bury, in Staffordshire, sat the hapless Queen of | 
Scotland, and at her feet, fascinated by the power 
of that beauty which, after the lapse of three cen- 
turies, still retains its spell, knelt Winifred Mow- 
bray. Already had the maiden, with her own half- 
childish, half-saint-like loveliness, touched that 
heart which, if erring, was at least lavish of its 
affection towards those who shared its sorrows; 
nor did ought of distrust or fickleness chill this 
love for her English attendant, until the dark cur- 
tain of Mary’s life fell for ever,—for in those 
fearful hours, when the beroism of the woman 
outshone the errors of the Queen, Winifred Mow- 
bray’s name was affectionately remembered in the 
touching record of her last wishes, and there stands 
to this day. 

The unfortunate Princess seemed to find already 
a new and unexpected relief in the girl’s fresh and 
ingenuous face ; and reluctant that she should rise 
from her position, she half-laughingly questioned 
her as she knelt, suffering her to retain one of the 
small hands, so remarkable for their exquisite 
moulding, while with the other she dallied absently 
with Winifred’s abundant locks. 

“ Dost prize thy blooming youth so little, child,” 
she said, “‘ that thou must needs entomb it in this 
darksome prison-house of ours? We have well- 
nigh forgotten the time when we, too, were young 
and fair; and yet, if much affliction and weeping 
have not clouded our memory, as they have done 
our poor beauty, it seems to us that we should 
have been very loth, in those days, to choose so 
drear a dwelling.” 

“ Haply, Madam, you owned no gracious mis- 
tress whom misfortune had brought to such straits,” 
answered Winifred, “or you, too, would have been 
ready, nay, eager, to share, and if possible to 
lighten, the dark hours of her captivity.” 

“She speaks fairly and well, this new hand- 
maiden of ours—does she not, Janet ?” said the 
Queen, turning to Janet Kennedy—who with Mary 
Pages, her godchild, and a few others equally de- 
voted, shared the privations of their mistress. 

“ Right well, your Grace, and will prove a wel- 
come aid, if she be already skilled therein, to our 
labours at the needle.” 

“Ab, Janet, Janet, thou art aweary of thy task, 
and would betimes enlist these dainty fingers to 
lighten it! But I marvel not, child; it Aas a 
weary sameness, even to us who are schooled in 
captivity, this endless weaving of rose and lily, 





which have no breath of sweetness in them, and 
know nor summer sun nor autumn vapour to mould | 
and change their hues. Yet, child,” she continued, 
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turning to Winifred, “ know there is a show of 
reason in the toil whereof my maidens make this 
plaint ; my household is not so sumptuously ordered 
by Shrewsbury’s good Countess, as I doubt not 
you perceive already, but that I turn to very usefyj 
ends this laborious skill in which the Queen-Mother 
of France instructed me. Like any country dame 
in my own fair realm of Scotland, have I toiled ang 
wrought at the bed-hangings of my chamber, the 
stools and cushions of my closet; and of late, so 
damp and incommodious are the apartments which 
that same lady has generously assigned me, that J 
am fain to entrench myself behind a cunning ram. 
part of tapestry, as you see, to shut out the bleak 
winds of heaven.” 

“Your Ladyship’s household is ordered after the 
will of her Majesty, and would be something dif. 
ferent were it fashioned after mine,’’ was the sullen 
and dubious reply, coming from the farther end of 
the room, which made Winifred turn round in 
surprise. There stood a stately dame, vying in 
height and majesty of mien with Mary herself, 
though the ineffable grace and sweetness of the 
captive Queen were lacking in the piercing eyes 
and commanding features which were shrouded by 
the lady’s black velvet coif. Winifred perceived 
that it was no other than Elizabeth, the far-famed 
Countess of Shrewsbury, whose masculine talents 
were said to rival those of her royal namesake, aud 
who, after introducing her to her new mistress, 
had remained unseen in the room. 

“ Ha, my good Shrewsbury, we had forgotten 
that we were still honoured with your presence,” 
said Mary, “and were betrayed thereby into a 
freedom and gaiety of demeanour unbecoming a 
captive, for which we crave your pardon. We 
have kept you long standing—for "twas doubtless 
your reverence for our person, and not the scant 
accommodation of our audience-chamber, which 
moved you to such unwonted courtesy. But we 
feel no penitence for that; ’tis fitting you should 
study the arts of a courtier betimes, since you will 
need them when your grandchild wields the sceptre 
of England. We will bear it in mind, and practise 
you therein.” 

Her words, and still more the bitter tone in 
which they were couched, recalled to Winifred’s 
mind the fact that Elizabeth of Shrewsbury’s en- 
mity to Mary dated from the time of her little 
granddaughter’s birth, the Lady Arabella Stuart, 
and was inflamed, if not originally occasioned, by 
the Scottish Queen’s superior claim to that crown 
which the Countess hoped one day to see in the 
possession of her own family. 

I have other and more profitable employment, 
Madam,” she answered, “than listening to the 
discourses of your Ladyship, famed for wit 
brilliancy though they be, and fascinating as they 
have proved to some of my family, I will there 
fore, with your permission, retire.” 

“Oh, retire, I pray you,” replied Mary, more 


| genily than before, aud without noticing the taunt 5 
“neither my tearful presence, nor mine un-queea- 








ing, have charms, God knows! to detain 
=. ms save for the love they bore me in 
ier days.” | | 

With a low reverence, which savoured of satire 
in its extreme obsequiousness, the Countess quitted 
the room ; and as Mary, raising her new attendant 
from her kneeling posture, sank back in her chair 
with a heavy sigh, Winifred had time to note the 

which sickness, sorrow, and the constant 
ish of hope deferred, had wrought in the peer. 
less beauty of the unhappy Princess. 

The smooth oval of the cheek was not destroyed, 
though its delicate and evanescent bloom told of 
many an hour of wasting sickness; but the Grecian 
brow, polished and pure as marble, was slightly 
lined—not, alas! by the kindly hand of time—and 
the hazel eyes, once so famed for their archuess 
and brilliancy, had a tender and mournful radiance 
in their troubled depths. Queenly in every gesture, 
every outline —from the swan-like throat and 
swelling bosom, to the tapered fingers and small 
arched feet—she was yet, in all her majesty, su- 

me as the sweet and tender woman, and, to 
Winifred’s sorrowful gaze, as the heart stricken 
captive. As her eyes lingered lovingly on every 
detail, she did not perceive that one of the attend- 
ant ladies had laid down her needle and approached 
the Queen, and her voice, earnest, it almost seemed 
agitated, broke into her reverie. 

“Chide me not, dear lady, for my unseemly 
boldness,” said the maiden, throwing herself at 
Mary’s feet, “‘ but deign to hear me when I entreat 
you once more, for the sake of your own comfort, 
for the sake of your faithful servants, yes, and I 
will add for the sake of your life, so inexpressibly 
precious, to curb your spirit when chafed by the 
bearing of yon haughty woman, and not by your 
bitter words to widen that breach which, alas! has 
already had such fatal results.” 

“ How now, Marie,” said the Queen, impatiently, 
“have we changed places unaware, and am I your 
subject, your pupil, your child, that you school me 
thus 7” 

“Ah! my beloved mistress !’’ answered the girl, 
“know you not that that love is the deepest which 
will risk all, even the love of the beloved, rather 
than fail in its bounden duty? Such is mine own, 
and such, I well know, the chances I run in over- 
stepping my customary reverence thus.” 

Mary noticed the trembling voice and swimming 
eyes which testified to the sincerity of her suppliant, 
and her beautiful face softened in its expression. 

“Thou art a good maiden, and a true, Marie,”’ 
she said, “but thou dost not rightly comprehend 
this matter. This proud woman is in my power. 
She may carry out to the letter the cruel mandates 
of mine enemies—nay, she may overstep them, as 
she does, and narrow mine every comfort to this 
Unqueenly scantiness ; and yet she is in my power 
—aye, and knows it well. Did she not of old 
break her plight with Elizabeth, and bring me with 
her own hands news of my friends in England and 


elsewhere ? Did she not hold her son in readiness 
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with two swift and well-tried horses, to bring me 
news of Elizabeth’s decease, when she was deemed 
at the point of death? How, think you, would 
my sister of England bear these tidings ? and more, 
How would she bear to know that already, whilst 
the crown rests upon her own head—not over 
surely, perhaps—this countess is fitting it in fancy 
to the baby brows of her grandchild? No, no, 
mignoone, her favour with Elizabeth lies in my 
hands, and let her try me a little farther—let me 
hear again, ever so lightly whispered, that slander 
touching her noble lord and myself, and by my 
crown she shall rue it! But this talk is scarce 
seemly for the ears of our new follower. Rise, 
Marie, and see that you set her not so dangerous 
an example again; and you, my gentle maiden,’’ 
she continued to Winifred, as Mary Pages resumed 
her place at the embroidery frame, “ come hither, 
for unless I am much deceived you have tidings 
for my ear.” 

“ For your ear alone, gracious Madam,” answered 
Winifred. 

“Ha, say you so? Then must they be of deeper 
import than I had guessed. Leave us awhile, dear 
maidens, and see that we have no eavesdroppers.’’ 

The girls rose from their work and retired, and 
Winifred’s oft-studied part commenced. Drawing 
from her bosom the miniature of Mary, as she had 
been directed, she laid it upon the Queen’s knees ; 
but she was unprepared for the emotion which the 
signal produced. 

““What !—so soon!’’ she cried, clasping her 
hands together, and half rising from her chair in 
her agitation. “I looked for another messenger 
than thee, my child, and for many and many a day 
to pass ’ere it should greet mine eyes. But speak, 
and quickly,—Is the poor captive indeed remem- 
bered without her walls ?”’ 

“I was charged, dear Madam, to bid you be of 
good cheer, and to tell you that the dove sent forth 
from the ark of your captivity—a most fair mes- 
senger, in truth—has travelled far and wide, has 
crossed the water, has traversed divers countries, 
even the wild hills of your own rebellious Jand, and 
has everywhere found sure resting place for the 
sole of her foot ?” 

“Now God be praised!” ejaculated Mary fer- 
vently, “for thou wilt teach me once more the 
trick of hoping, which I had well-nigh unlearned ; 
e’en now, though my heart beats thick and fast, 
my ears all but refuse thy words of hope, so oft 
have such comfortable tokens failed me already. 
But I will cast off these dastard fears, which ill 
befit my blood; I will at least queen it royally in 
mine own bosom, and set these saucy doubts at 
rest for ever. Were you charged with aught be- 
sides, mignonne P—with aught touching my future 
intercourse with these staunch friends and true?” 

“‘ Most straitly was I charged on that point, 
gracious Madam,” answered Winifred, “ so straitly, 
indeed, with such renewed and manifold caution, 
that I almost misdoubt the dumb walls which hear 


us. At the southern boundary of your garden, if 
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I have rightly learned my task, stands a goodly 
clump of oak and beech—is it not so, your Grace ? 


“It is, dear child; each happy leaf that flutters 
freely in the wind is graven on my memory. But, 


for the love of heaven, pause not in your speech.” 
Winifred drew nearer; but her voice sank to 
the faintest whisper as she completed the sentence, 
and only by the deepened colour on Mary’s cheek 
could a bystander have guessed that her words had 
gladdened the heart of the poor prisoner. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
Great was Winifred’s amazement and indignation, 
when from the narrow enclosure then forming the 
Scottish Queen’s only promenade, she looked up to 
the building, which, with a refinement of cruelty 
and malice, had been chosen for her prison. 

The oldest part of the castle, dating from the 
time of William the Conqueror, was even then 
little better than a ruin, and of peculiarly desolate 
aspect from the rude, stern character of the original 
desigu. That which had been assigned to the poor 
Queen as her immediate dwelling was a miserable 
structure of wood and plaster, defaced by wind aud 
weather, and of such mean proportions that it was 
completely overshadowed by the rampart of earth 
which enclosed it. The wood-work, discoloured by 
the damp of many a year, was detached in numerous 
places from the wall, and with the gloomy earth- 
work round it, was overgrown and blackened by the 
foul weeds which the constant moisture engen- 
dered. She had arrived at Tutbury as the day was 
closing, and though some time had now elapsed, 
had found no opportunity since of crossing the 
threshold ; but even the sordid and niggardly ap- 
pointments within, hardly prepared her for the un- 
wholesome and neglected air of the building. 
Winifred’s eyes did not linger long, however, upon 
these wretched details; the light of hope was in 
them, and the flush of exultation upon her cheek. 
Hastily passing through the portal she mounted the 
narrow stair which led to the Queen's suite of 
rooms, and was at once admitted to her presence. 

Mary was seated at her table dictating to her 
secretary one of those many letters, so touching in 
their resignation, so painful in their impassioned 
entreaties, which give us our principal insight into 
the mournful details of her captivity. 

She motioned Winifred to remain silent, and 
then, seeing her about to retire—“ Nay, nay, dear 
child,” she said, “ prithee be patient and I will not 
try thee long. My friend here is writing for me to 
my cousin of Guise, and, by good fortune, I was 
about to advise him of the welcome addition to 
my retinue, which my sister of England has been 
pleased to accord me. ‘Tarry a moment and thou 
shalt learn thenceforth to despise the proverb which 
saith that listeners are seldom rewarded for their 
pains.” 


Winifred trembled. Was Mary about to disclose 
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her real character —that of an emissury from 
the English Catholics, through the pen of this man ? 
But she was soon re-assured, and taught to admire 
that easy and graceful diction, which makes Mary's 
correspondence so fascinating even in the present 
day. No stranger could have discovered ig her 
words more than the natural expression of pleasure 
that a young and comely damsel, well-disposed to 
love and serve her, had been added to her retinue 
by permission of her Majesty—and yet Winifred 
perceived, by the clever adjustment of the words, 
that the French noble, already apprized of the 
secret movement in England, would readily divine 
the truth. Well would it have been had the poor 
Lady’s discretion always served so wisely ; for when, 
confiding in her perfidious servant, she entrusted to 
him, not indeed the murderous designs of which she 
was accused, but the natural hopes she cherished 
of escaping through her friends without, and her 
still more natural longing and scheming to hold 
something like unrestricted intercourse with the 
child from whom she had been torn, the traitor 
betrayed her—her letters never reached theirdestina- 
tion, or if they did, copies of them found their way 
immediately into the hands of Elizabeth's Ministers, 

Mary looked up archly as the door closed upon 
her secretary—‘‘ Thou wilt learn strange lessons 
in our prison-house,” slie said, “ perchance not 
always of the wholesomest, for we are driven to sad 
straits and pitiful devices by the tyranny of our 
foes ; yet, child, we promise thee, if farther woes 
are yet in store for us, thou shalt see how a be- 
reaved mother and an unsceptred Princess can 
bow right humbly, yet with something still of 
queenly dignity, to the measure of her fallen 
fortunes.” 

“‘ May mine eyes never see thee so tried, and so 
sorrowfully victorious, gracious Madam,” answered 
Winifred,“ and by all I hold most sacred, I do be- 
lieve they never will.” 

“ Dost say so, sweet prophet ?” 

* Aye, Madam, and I have here a fair warrant 
for my words.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Mary, starting as she per- 
ceived for the first time that Winifred had drawn 
something from beneath her cloak. ‘In good 
troth thou wert a precious gift, mignonne; see, 
Marie, Janet, could any, e’en the most astute of 
our good sister’s spies read the wily conspirator in 
the maiden as she stands there, with that fair face, 
so child-innocent and smooth, and that simple 
offering to her prisoned mistress atween her little 
hands.” 

Winifred joined in the musical laugh which rang 
through the gloomy room like the sound of a silver 
bell as Mary spoke; yet not without marvelling at 
the strength and healthfulness of spirit which had 
retained its elasticity throughout such protracted 
misfortunes. 

The treasure whichso elated Mary was apparently 
nothing more than a bird’s nest, newly cap 
from the thicket ; but by the eager haste with whieh 
the delicate structure was despoiled and 








by her attendants, it was easy to see that its value 
; in something more than met the eye. 
Jaborious scrutiny was not unrewarded, for 
carefully screened beneath the moss and wool which 
ined it, was a paper, stained of a hue similar to 
the nest itself, and covered with mysterious looking 
characters. 

« Bring hither my ebon casket, Janet, and make 
fast the door ; quick, for the love of heaven,” said 
the Queen eagerly; and unlocking the jewelled 
chest with a small key which hung from her girdle, 
she drew forth a paper of similar cyphers, each in- 

reted in the ordinary writing and orthography 
of the day. Her ladies looked on impatiently, 
while with fingers trembling with haste, she com- 
pared and decyphered the crabbed characters. 

“ Now our Lady be thanked,” she said at last, 
looking up with moistened eyes. ‘Our friends in 
the fair land of France are faithful to a man, and 
yow to rescue us if need be, at the sword’s point : 
our noble cousin makes a princely offer of his 
purse to prepare fitly with arms and accoutrements 
such as bewail our captivity in England; and for 
farther news touching our dear son and others, we 
are to look for a certain gentleman, who in the 
guise of our tailor, already looked for by the 
Countess as you know, will wait upon us, as quickly 
as may be, after this moon has waned.” Then 
adopting a more familiar tone, as she saw her god- 
child bathed in tearsof joy, “‘ Weep not, dear Marie,” 
she said fondly, * thou who hast upheld my fainting 
spirit when bowed to the very earth in heaviness, 
must not rejoice after this sorry fashion at the 
prospect of my freedom. Methinks Z could cast 
off every care, e’en to the infirmities of this poor 
body, at the name! Oh! to feel once more the 
free winds of heaven upon my cheek, to lose the 
cramping sense of these prison bolts, and of these 
tireless, sleepless spies, who watch my every word 
and deed—nay, would bind with fettera the very 
soul within me!” Then drooping her beautiful 
head, as the first glow of hope and exultation died 
away; “Ah me,” she said, in a sadder tone, “ ah 
me, how oft before, have such goodly hopes mis- 
used me—and, most bitter memory of all, how oft 
have the strong, the brave, the beautiful, perished 
already in the cause of Mary Stuart! Scarce is 
the noble Norfolk cold in his bloody grave, ere new 
victims, the flower of my hapless followers, offer up 
their heart’s-blood for me, and in vain.” She con- 
tinued speaking, though her words were inaudible, 
and her beautiful eyes, fixed upon vacancy, seemed 
searching, with their troubled, wistful look, the dark 
annals of her life. As in a courtly pageant, there 
passed before her the fair child-queen, and then 
the royal widow of France, in her snowy mourn- 
ing garb. Grey and bleak hills eclipsed the vision, 
and the sounds of war and tumult silenced for ever 
the glad music of the south. Anon the insulted 
wife, the childless mother, the captive of Lochleven, 
the fugitive from Langside, and the sick, sad- 

ried mourner in an English prison, passed in 
Teview before her. Lower and lower drooped the 
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queenly head, while from that dreary past, darkened 
with tears and blood, she looked forward to a 
troublous and uncertain future. Her maidens were 
silent; their own hearts prompted no word of hope 
or consolation, for they too had learnt by long ex- 
perience that hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
Winifred had no such sad apprenticeship, and as she 
stood by and watched, with keenest sympathy, the 
painful evidences of the Queen’s emotion, timidity 
alone kept her silent. Suddenly she felt her dress 
pulled from behind, and turning round met Janet 
Kennedy’s tearful face—a face so pensive, though 
so fair, even in its earliest and brightest years, that 
it seemed as if some prescience of her untimely 
grave in the waters of the Frith must have over- 
shadowed it. ‘Speak to her,” she whispered 
earnestly, ‘‘’tis fitter for thee, in whose ears the 
joyous sounds of the broad free earth yet linger, 
than for us, whose thoughts, like our poor cheeks, 
have faded and wasted with the lack of sunshine.” 

Winifred coloured deeply, but she did not hesi- 
tate a moment. “Thou hast not questioned me, 
dear Madam,” she said, “ as to the perils I encoun- 
tered in securing that same mission, which I hold 
to be of most precious significance—and yet I will 
be bold to say that I deserve your thanks for the 
skill wherewith I won it.” 

“Who speaks,” said Mary languidly, and with- 
drawing her eyes with an effort from the ground. 
“Perils encountered, didst thou say ?—aye, and 
many more to come, with less and less of strength 
to meet them,” 

Undismayed by this evidence that her thoughts 
were still wandering far away from the gloomy 
scene of her sufferings, Winifred continued : “ God, 
who upraises whom He will, can restore thy 
strength if needs be, dear Lady; and for thy friends 
and followers, never was Mary’s name more fondly 
cherished without her prison walls than now, as I 
can testify. Witness how marvellously this was 
contrived for thy comfort.” 

“Thy voice hath a most loving and pleasant 
sound withal,’’ said poor Mary, looking up at last ; 
‘say on, how didst thou effect this wondrous deed 
of knight-errantry for our sake ?” 

“ An it please your Grace.” 

“It pleaseth me right well, dear maiden.” 

“1 was walking in that dreary waste miscalled a 
pleasance, and affecting a most careless mien, when 
at the third round, for I ventured not to pause, I 
espied our signal faintly graven on the bark of 
yonder oak, and at the same moment, which made 
me all but to utter some unmaidenly malediction, 
came the Countess forth from the postern. My 
wit well nigh failed me, but by good fortune I 
thought to ask her counsel.’’ 

** Ask her counsel, child ?” 

“ Aye, Madam, but with due caution, I promise 
you—saying, that as a country maiden, a bird’s 
nest was a rare treasure, savouring of my childish 
sports, aud that with her gracious permission I 
would possess myself of one I had but now espied. 
With that she answered she would be weil content 
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to have the puling creatures strangled, one and all, 
for that they robbed her orchards at Chatsworth 
beyond belief ; but that I must not cross the pos- 
tern again without her knowledge.” 

“Said I not that this was a dark and wily- 
hearted maiden, a very queen of conspirators !”’ 
cried Mary, turning to her ladies ; then dismissing 
her lighter tone, “ Verily,” she said, “ it seemeth 
to me a special gift of God, that ever in my weal 
or woe, I have such loving hearts as thine about 


me. 
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spectators thereof, but under circumstances such ag 
hers could only arise from habit, and a delicate, 
womanly instinct. Amongst the many pretty and 
naive traits with which her letters abound, none js 
more characteristic than the earnestness with which 


_ this subject is introduced, amongst others of grave, 


| 
| 


| 


Take this, my child,” she added, putting a | 


richly chased emerald ring from her own hand upon | 


Winifred, “as an earnest that Mary Stuart holds 
herself thy debtor. And now, lend me once more 
the service of thy wits, for I fail to decypher the 
title of this trusty gentleman who is so ready to 
imperil himself for my sake.” 

Winifred took the paper, but she did not need 
the key which Mary proffered. She had been well 
tutored, in case of need, in the elaborate cyphers 
employed by Mary’s correspondent, and she had her 
own convictions as to whom the chosen messenger 
would prove. 

“‘ As I read it, Madam,’’she said, after a moment’s 
pause, “ ‘tis no other than Sir John Bolton, one of 
your Grace’s most active and valuable servants, 
with whom I lately made acquaintance in my 
father’s hall.”’ 

“ Ah, ah,” said Mary archly, “ you speak not his 
name without a certain tenderness of accent, fair 
maiden. Methinks I shall discover that ’tis not his 
loyalty, pure and unalloyed, which brings this 
worthy knight to our poor court. What? do you 
plead guilty with that bold blush, so soon ?” 

“Nay, gracious Madam,” remonstrated Wini- 
fred, “our acquaintance dates back but a month 
or two; and if | confess to feeling, apart from your 
cause, a joy of mine own at his promised visit, it 
is because he will be the bearer of news from the 
home of my childhood.” 

Ever ready to sympathise with the hopes and 
wishes of the young, Mary questioned her attendant 
with the warmest interest about her parents, and 
her previous mode of life, learning for the first 
time that she had for so many years been destined 
to the veil. She had spoken the truth indeed, but 
not the whole truth, touching her motives for 
desiring Sir John Bolton’s visit. Of her parents, 


from whom she had never before been parted, she | 


did eagerly desire to learn tidings, but there was 
another, as dear, though she scarcely dared confess 
it, who had braved the perils of land and sea for 
her sake, and of whose safety she longed to be 
assured by the lips of the noble. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
In the darkest days of the Scottish Queen’s cap- 
tivity, she never neglected that graceful care for 


the elegancies of the toilet which is geuerally 
supposed to be exercised for the benefit of the 








and to her, of vital import. Thus her reiterated 
requests for patterns of rare silk and ribbon, for 
new head-dresses, and in particular for the two 
crowns of go!d and silver “such as were formerly 
made for me,” tell a touching story of those natural 
regrets, those little womanly foibles, without which 
her extraordinary fortitude, her warm attachment 
to the humblest of her followers, and the absence 
of all violence or recrimination towards her 0. 
pressors, would form a picture, as a prisoner, 
almost too perfect to gain our hearty credence, It 
is little wonder that the frequent supply of such 
feminine rarities should have afforded her friends 
without a convenient opportunity for carrying on 
their intercourse with the poor captive, and accord- 
ingly we find that many a cheering, but, alas, delu. 
sive mission, was concealed in the gold and silver 
thread with which she so daintily adorned her 
gloomy prison at Tutbury, and the rich silk and 
lace in which, even at the fatal castle of Fotherin. 
gay, her beauty still shone out, so as to dazzle the 
callous ministers of Elizabeth. 

The arrival of her tailor (as the male-milliner of 
that day was called), was often more than a mere 
relief to the monotony of her life; and on the 
present occasion, as may be imagined, was looked 
forward to with unusual impatience both by herself 
and her ladies. 

Winifred held her breath as Sir Andrew Mel- 
ville, then Master of the Queen’s Household, 
announced the long expected messenger; and when 
an attendant of the Countess’s, who accompanied 
him, added, that his mistress was unhappily too 
indisposed to wait upon the Lady Mary in person 
that evening, and had deputed her son, Lord 
William Cavendish, to take her place, she failed not 
to note the significant glances which passed between 
the Queen and her maidens, though she scarcely 
comprehended the extreme satisfaction which they 
unequivocally expressed. Poor Winifred’s heart 
beat high, and the tears rose involuntarily to her 
eyes, as the well known figure of Sir John Bolton, 
clad in a simple black surtout, was ushered into the 
room by Melville; but she had no time to indulge 
in the quick crowding fancies which arose at the 
sight of one associated in memory with those most 
dear to her. She scarcely even paused to reply to 
the salutation which, after kneeling to kiss Mary’s 
hand, the disguised noble addressed to her, 80 
interested was she in the by-play which was rapidly 
passing between the Queen and her ladies. 

“Now for the love thou dost bear me, Janet,” 
said Mary to Janet Kennedy, “exert all thy 
powers of wit and witchery to-night. A few 
precious moments, how precious to my poor cause 
God only knows, are by this strange chance mine 
own; see that thou cover my converse with this 








gentleman, and blind Lord William's eyes to 
sught that may pass between us. My sad neces- 
sity compels me thus to misuse thy beauty, dear 
maiden.” ag 

“Speak not of it, my gracious mistress,” inter- 

Janet ; “ would to God that I could do thee 
more effectual service than by the harmless fire of 
reyes.” 
TT pons wes one of affected lightness, but the 
deep colour which spread even to her brow and 
bosom, and the deprecating, almost terrified glance 
she cast towards Sir Andrew Melville while she 
addressed the Queen, showed plainly enough the 
- effort with which she spoke, and her distaste to the 
she had undertaken. Sir Andrew himself 
was visibly agitated by Mary’s words, and was 
about to*step forward and address her, with what 
e Winifred could not divine, when the door 
opened a second time, and the entrance of the 
Countess’s son, put an end to this strange scene. 
He saluted the Scottish Queen courteously, kneel- 
ing to take the hand she proffered, addressing her 
by those titles to which her right was indisputable, 
and otherwise demeaning himself with that defer- 
ence which the rest of his family scrupulously 
avoided in their intercourse with the fallen Princess. 
But Winifred soon perceived that the elegant 
elaboration of his toilet, and the courtly suavity of 
his manner, were uot intended exclusively for 
Mary’s eye, and that Janet Kennedy’s pensive 
beauty and ethereal grace had far more charms for 
him than all the majestic loveliness of the Queen. 

“Come hither, Marie,” she said, as the pre- 
tended milliner commenced the display of his 
broidered silks and ribbons, then imported from the 
rich looms of Italy, ‘come hither child, and aid us 
with thy taste, which was ever of a dainty nice- 
ness in such matters. What say you to this 
flowered satin for a kirtle, is it not of a rare and 
comely device ? and these acorn buttons (the oak, 
as you know, hath a fair omen for us), see with 
what perfection the pearl is wrought into the 
similitude of nature.” 

Winifred drew near the table likewise, and per- 
ceived with what skill the Queen received and 
exchanged several papers, and carried on a rapid 
under-current of question and reply, while ostensi- 
bly engrossed with the display of novelties. Janet 
Kennedy, too, though with manifest embarrass- 
ment, was faithful to her part, and had gradually 
drawn Lord Cavendish, nothing loth, into the 
cushioned recess which poor Mary had adorned 
with her needle, to serve as an oratory and coufes- 
sional. All that passed between the Queen and Sir 
John Bolton Winifred did not catch; but from the 
little she could overhear, it appeared that her cause 
had lately gained many new adherents, and that it 
was designed very shortly to strike the decisive 
blow so long meditated for her liberation. 

The Queen preserved her composure, and ad- 
hered wonderfully to the light and careless tone 
she had at first adopted—though it evidently cost 
her a strong effort to conceal her emotion. 
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After awhile, and as if in obedience to some pre- 
concerted plan, she rose from her chair, and saying 
to Winifred—“ And now, mignonne, in common 
courtesy I must yield thee my privilege; draw 
near, and make choice of those things thou wottest 
of"—she withdrew to a neighbouring settle, so far 
off as to be out of hearing, though carefully ab- 
staining from any closer approach to Janet and 
Lord Cavendish. Winifred was not astonished at 
this manceuvre—for, short as her experience had 
been, she had already learnt that Mary, amidst all 
her own troubles, was singularly quick in reading 
the wishes of those about her. “ Dear lady,” sbe 
thought gratefully, “she leaves me this space that 
I may learn tidings of those I love.” Great, there- 
fore, was her surprise when, under cover of Mary’s 
animated conversation with her godchild, Sir John 
Bolton, without pausing for her to speak, addressed 
her in a voice strangely different from his usually 
smooth and assured tones. 

‘*Kind fate has pitied me,” he said, “for I 
dreamt not of this blessed chance of laying at thy 
feet, most peerless maid, the offering of my love. 
Thou must thyself long since have read my heart, 
methinks, or with this unseemly has e, and in such 
strange disguise, 1 never had adventured on my 
suit—no, not though I have thy father’s blessing, 
and the royal Mary knows and approves our love.” 

“Stay, stay, my Lord,” said Winifred, recover- 
ing from her first surprise ; “ you do well to speak 
of unseemly haste, in truth, for I know not by what 
unmaidenly forwardness I have authorised you to 
use to me this unaccustomed and most unwelcome 
freedom. Perchance it is that I am here so un- 
happily straitened as to be in some measure at your 
mercy. Beneath my father’s roof” 

“* Whether beneath her father’s or her Sovereign's 
roof, proud maiden,” said the nooie vitterly, “a 
daughter of the Mowbrays could never be dishon- 
oured by an alliance with my house.” 

“You misapprehend me sorely, my Lord,’’ re- 
plied Winifred ; “it was the unwarrantable assu- 
rance of your language which moved me to just 
displeasure ; for your lineage I know and care little, 
and am wont to judge men rather by their knightly 
deeds than by their cumbrous pedigree.” 

‘‘T apprehend you, Madam,” replied the other, 
bowing sarcastically, ‘and am your debtor for the 
hint ; nevertheless, I fear me that your sire judges 
of these matters somewhat differently, and that the 
empty vaunts of a nameless stripling will not with 
him outweigh’”—— 

“My father shall never force me to hold terms 
with one who can thus insult a defenceless maiden,” 
interrupted Winifred passionately; but she had 
raised her voice beyond the bounds of prudence in 
her extreme indignation, and Mary stepped forward 
in alarm. The pretended tradesman gathered his 
scattered goods together, and, seeing that there 
was no farther chance of private converse—for 
Lord Cavendish had left his fair enchantress’s side 
at the sound of Winifred’s voice—he withdrew, 
making a profound and graceful obeisance to the 
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Queen and her ladies. To Winifred’s terror, how- | 
ever, his eyes were fixed upon her to the last, and 
an expression of defiance seemed to mingle with, 
and almost to counterbalance, the ardent admiration 
which even her scorn had not been able to extin- 


guish. 


CHAPTER IX. 
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A few minutes more sufficed to verify Queen 
Mary’s suspicions ; for a brief and imperious mes. 
sage from Elizabeth of Shrewsbury announced jt as 
her pleasure that Dame Winifred Mowbray should 
take the place of Janet Kennedy, and execute the 
Lady Mary’s commissions in the neighbouring 
town. 

For a moment the Queen coloured with displea. 
sure at this new infringement upon her few re. 
maining privileges; but her naturally sweet tem. 


Tue sun was shining brightly on the village and | per, schooled by many such little mortifications 


castle of Tutbury; but while its glorious radiance 
lent new beauty to the hills and woods, and even 
the picturesque old farm-houses of the adjacent 
country, it only made the wretched ruin in which 
Mary pined look the more drear and desolate. In 
the solemn twilight of the starry night, or the pale 
glory of the moon, it had a certain rude grandeur 
of its own; but in the broad bright day, when 
every sordid detail was apparent, hard must have 
been that heart which could have passed it by 
without a sigh, kaowing that a delicate woman, 
bred in all the luxurious refinement of a Court, 
wept out the weary years of her captivity within 
its walls. 

On this occasion, however, the exhilirating at- 
mosphere, or, perhaps, the secret hopes recently 
reawakened in her heart, had cheered the poor 
Queen, and the traces of her long imprisonment, 
and of late oft-recurring sickness, were less appa- 
rent than usual in her beautiful face. 

“TI would that I could ride beside thee, Janct,”’ 
she said, as she stood with her maid at the window 
of her ladies’ bedchamber, the only one which com- 
manded something more than the dreary enclosure 
of the castle ; ‘“ methinks it would stir my sluggish 
pulses, and ease this gnawing pain, of which, even 
in my sleep, I am rarely freed. But this is very 
foolishness; I should have learnt, ere now, the 
vanity of wishing—should I not, mignonne ?”’ 

“1 know not who could have proved an apter 
pupil in learning patience than your Grace,” an- 
swered her companion; ‘“ I have marvelled thereat 
full oft, though, alas, I have profitted little. Think 
you that her Majesty was really petitioned on this 
point, when some time since you urged it ?” 

“ Most surely; but it needs a score of nags, dear 
Janet, aye, and a score of trusty arms, with pike 
and halberd, to guard so strong and fierce a captive 
as poor Mary, e’en in her morning’s airing, and the 
cost thereof would tax our sister’s slender means 
too heavily—at least, so my Lord Shrewsbury hath 
it. Thy palfrey is long a coming child; and look,” 
she added, pointing to the court below, “ that is 
surely our good Countess in close conversation with 
her handsome son, chiding him, as I live—and, 
doubtless, for his devotion to my pretty hand- 
maid.” 

Janet blushed, and hastily withdrew from the 
window, where, in her plumed hat and lace ruff, 
framed in the dark and heavy casement, she had 
formed a pretty picture, and had not failed to catch 


the eye of Lord Cavendisb, as he loitered below. 


| 





gained the mastery, and she acquiesced gently in 
the imperious will of the lady of the castle, ~ 

“ Hasten, dear child,” she said, half laughingly, 
as Winifred, in answer to the silver whistle which 
in that day supplied the place of a bell, entered 
the room; “hasten and don thy riding gear as 
quickly as may be ; our good Countess has divined, 
it seems, that her pretty boy is not altogether blind 
to the charms of my handmaiden here, and lest she 
should forcibly carry him off by the way, has de. 
creed that she be kept within in strict durance, 
and that thou, being a maiden of staider humour, 
should’st take her place.” 

“A sorry change for your Grace, I fear,” an. 
swered Winifred, “though I will do your behests 
to the utmost of my ability.” 

“« Nay, child, they are none so weighty; I charge 
thee with no state secrets—a skein or two of 
silver thread, a flask of Hungary water, and a 
silken girdle, for the hue of which thou mayest 
take that cloudless azure as thy guide. These, 
child, are the treasonable commissions of thy guilty 
and dangerous mistress. For the spices and con- 
fections which Sir Andrew tells me are lacking, 
he will himself give the needful orders—unless,” 
she added, with an arch glance at Janet, who was 
quietly unrobing, “ unless, his presence being no 
longer needed to counteract the graces of yon scion 
of Shrewsbury—who will, I guess, have none of 
the business now—he remain to keep watch and 
ward at home.” 

Winifred, girl-like, was elated at the prospect of 
a ride into the town, in spite of her anxiety lest 
she should fail in skilfully transacting Mary’s ba- 
siness, and her parting glance at the mirror did not 
tend to damp her rising spirits—for the high- 
crowned hat, with its drooping feather, and the 
closely-fitting and richly embroidered riding jacket, 
became her well. She was passing down 
gloomy stairs, with a feeling of relief and satisfac- 
tion, when the sound of Mary’s voice made her 
pause, and Janet Kennedy, half unrobed, came 
running to the door. 

“ Her Grace would speak to you in her private 
closet,” she said, in what to Winifred appeared a 
tone of agitation. 

She turned back, and Mary herself met her upon 
the threshold. 

“Thou art over young, fair child,” said the 
Queen, tenderly,” to be burdened with the tale of 
all our sorrows; and yet, we are counselled by out 
maidens here, to show thee one which, unspokea 
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our lips, does yet, none the less, oft-times 
our spirits heavily. Hast ever heard, 
pi e, of dark yet bloodless deeds done upon 
the helpless captives in such a secret stronghold 
as this of Tutbury? Nay, pale not at our words, 
nor deem, dear maiden, that thy Queen, fallen and 
ive though she be, shrinks back appalled from 
the chill hand of the great conqueror. If none 
bat he be doomed to ope at length our prison doors, 
we shall meet him right calmly, as one crowned 
head may meet another. But hidden in the cup, 
stealing though the curdled blood with long, long, 
throes of anguish—no, no, not in that guise, at 
least.” 
She shuddered, and began rapidly telling her 
beads, as if, in the horror of the picture, she had 
forgotten the thread of her speech; but Mary's 
fervent piety, marred by superstition though it 
was, never failed to soothe and support her in her 
most trying moments ; and when she again looked 
up, her face was calm. 

“Pray God, I have not done amiss,” she said, 
“in burdening thy tender spirit with my secret 
dread. For no light purpose would I adventure 
it, but only that by thy aid I may avert the danger. 
‘Tis said that the horn of the unicorn, prepared 
after a certain fashion, is a rare charm against 
baneful diugs, and I have many times entreated 
my cousin of Guise and others to procure me sucli 
an one; but in vain. Do you, dear child, seek 
out in the good town of Stafford some cunning 
leech, who, for this broad piece of gold, will con- 
trive some potion or powder of virtue to arrest the 
current of poison in the blood.” 

Winifred took the money with a trembling hand. 
“Surely, surely, gracious Madam,” she said, 
“this horrid thought is engendered in thy brain by 
the damp, foul air of this place, and by no reality of 
danger.” 

“Would to God it were so!’’ ejaculated Mary 
sadly ; and then again she shuddered, and in the 
murmured prayer which poured from her lips 
seemed to lose the sense of the girl’s presence. 
Winifred retired with a saddened spirit, and found 
Janet and Marie anxiously awaiting her in the 
ante-room. 

“Has her Grace given you her secret orders ?” 
asked the former. 

“Alas, yes!” replied Winifred, “and though I 
would fain believe that sickness and sorrow, acting 
on her delicate frame, have nurtured this horrid 
phantasy, yet her words oppress me strangely. 
Tell me truly, dear Janet, have you really cause to 
dread this most unnatural and abhorrent deed ?” 

The girl laid her finger upon her lips. “I dare 
not tell thee all I could,” she said; “thou dost 

Ww enough to do her Grace’s bidding with cir- 
cCumspection, and that must suffice thee.’’ 

“Nay Janet,” interrupted Mary Pages, “ tell her 
at least.’’ 
be “I am tongue-tied by a promise to her Grace, 

answered the elder girl; “else do I trust this 
maiden’s bravery enough to show her fully what 
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good cause we have to fear that which we scarce 
dare think upon.” 

Winifred vainly turned to Mary for some further 
explanation; she seemed over-awed by her com- 
panion’s presence, and the girl had to content her- 
self with the hope that when next they were alone 
together, Marie would help her to fathom this 
painful mystery. 

It was with a heavy heart she mounted her 
horse and traversed the country between Tutbury 
and Stafford; the bright air and the exhilirating 
exercise had lost their wonted charm, and her only 
companion (with the exception of the Countess’s 
servants), Sir Andrew Melville, appeared as de- 
pressed as herself, and did not attempt to divert 
her thoughts. 

The feminine pleasure of selecting the little 
articles of dress which poor Mary required, served 
to amuse her when they entered the town, and at 
length, even the important commission last entrusted 
to her being accomplished—for a demand of the 
kind was by no means so singular in those days as 
it would appear now—she signified her readiness to 
remount. 

* A certain gentleman who has dogged us through 
the town, desires to hold speech with you, young 
lady,” said Sir Andrew, to her extreme surprise, 
when she demanded her horse, adding in a whisper, 
“no other than her Grace’s ally, who of late im- 
perilled himself for her sake—What is your plea- 
sure concerning him ?” 

Winifred’s first impulse was to refuse him the 
interview ; for she knew before Sir Andrew hinted 
it, that it could be no other than Sir John Bolton, 
and was justly displeased at the offensive tone he 
had so unexpectedly adopted towards her; an in- 
stant’s thought, however, convinced her that it 
would be doing an injustice to Mary’s cause; and 
that as her adherent, she had no right so to treat 
him. 

* Secure me one moment’s private converse with 
him,” she said, though not without considerable 
trepidation, as these thoughts flashed across her ; 
and she had no sooner spoken than Sir Andrew, 
taking her hand, turned into one of the alleys lead- 
ing to the town walls, at the bottom of which she 
could see Sir John Bolton impatiently pacing to 
and fro. 

Accosting her with more gentleness than she had 
expected, he assisted her up the roughly-hewn steps 
which led to the wall, saying that its avenue of 
limes, there growing close and thick, would afford 
them a more secluded spot for their interview ; and 
though she could not overcome her nervous em- 
barrassment, his manner somewhat re-assured her. 

“Your severity has not appalled me, you see, fair 
lady,” he began; “I have hung about the castle 
walls for weeks past, and had I not discovered that 
I should to-day find means at Jeast to communicate 
with you, [ would have adventured a second dis- 
guise at all risks. Fortune has favoured me beyond 
my deserts, and—” 

“TI had hoped my lord,” interrupted Winifred, 
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“that some matter touching Queen Mary’s cause speak,” she reiterated; but he held her silently, close 
urged you to request this meeting, and not the vain to him, as if enjoying his power, until her blanched 
desire to renew a subject which cannot fail to be | lips began to quiver, and he feared to try her 
painful both to your lordship and to myself.” | farther. i 
“And whyso, fair maiden? If in the impassioned | “ Foolish girl—said I not that they were safe,” 
haste of alover I somewhat overstepped the bounds | he exclaimed. ‘Tis true I hold in my hands the 
of custom and courtesy, I crave your pardon | very thread of their existence ; for it is no light 
with a warmth as fervent and heartfelt as that | matter as you trow, in which your sire has made 
which most unhappily caused my error; and you | his venture; but think you I would secure my own 
surely, whose beauty alone could drive me to such | safety, if it failed, by stooping to dishonour ? No, 
extremes, will not refuse me your forgiveness ?” no; naught but revenge could stir the blood of a 
“Nay, my lord,” answered Winitred, who had | Belton to such baseness.” He paused to read the 
insensibly gained courage as he spoke, “I bear no | effect of his words in her imploring eyes, and then 
malice for what is past, and will acquit you since | drew her yet closer to bimself. “ What I would 
you desire it, of all intent to wound me therein. | say, aye, and was charged to say, is this :— Your 
Let that suffice I pray you, and now let me hear | Father’s sanction to my suit I won long since ; he 
what news you bear concerning my dear Lady’s | Jays upon you now his commands to entertain it 
fortunes, and touching those nearest and dearest to | favourably. Nay, nay, struggle not, my pretty 
me, with whom I conceive you are still in com- | one, but hear me out. Your mother has given me 
munication.” her blessing, somewhat reluctantly, ‘tis true, but 
“TI have naught to tell that will gladden you,” | given it; and for that dreaming boy—mark me, 1 
he said gloomily. pray, he bids me tell you that if such is your plea. 
“How, my lord, bas harm befallen in my ab- | sure, he will e’en wed us! Did’st know, fair 
sence? Oh, speak, I implore you, and torment me | maiden, that 4e nursed some hopes—the insolent 
not with this sickening doubt!” In her agitation | fool—of mating with his playfellow? It seems he 
she stretched out her hands, and he caught them | took your father’s news somewhat to heart, He 
fiercely. ‘‘ No, no,” he said, “ those for whom your | wrote after his accustomed fashion outrunning the 
tears would flow so readily, are safe—’tis I—I | truth, and saying that already we were betrothed, 
whom you spurn from you—who have writhed in | The news did ruffle the poor dreamer, as I said; 
agony since you were lost to my sight. Oh! | but ‘tis all over now, and he has wisely stilled those 
Winifred, turn not from me—nay, you sha// not tear _ troublesome heart-achings beneath the cassock of a 
those little ands away—ouly hear me, only hear | priest.” 
what I said rightly would be no welcome news, and Sir John Bolton paused, for a lifeless weight lay 
you shall leave me if you will.” | heavy on his arm. Winifred could endure no 
The poor girl ceased to struggle, though the | more, and at his last words earth and sky reeled 
colour utterly faded from cheek and lip—‘ Speak, | before her, and she fainted. 





SONNET. 
By W. B. Ranps. 


Wuew heaven lights up her tapers, keeping wake 
Over dead day in pomp funereal furl’d, 
I sometimes long to tell the oblivious world 
Of my exceeding joy; to cry “ Partake, 
Delvers and weepers, senselessly upcurl’d 
Upon your beds! I have a wine-cup pearl'd, 
So brimmed with happiness, ye all may slake 
Your heart-thirst too; and foreland rocks, where break 
Confluent oceans at their bases hurl'd, 
As quickly suck them in as you drink dry 
This cup of life.” Blind fool! a glance, a touch, 
A questioning finger, or a whispering eye, 
Aimed at thy treasure, seems too bald, too much, 
And makes thee grasp it with a miser’s clutch. 
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‘Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr. Johnson. 
** Better be an outlaw than not free.’’—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
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: XX.—A DROLL PROCESSION. matter in its true light, there is this danger; that 
L I yormerty told a little anecdote, headed “A | you run the risk of putting plausible apologies into 
, Lark,” about a medical student who called the | mouths where they are not needed. For, no doubt, 
" Waits into his lodgings one Christmas evening, and | numbers of literary people think it a fine thing to 
j ~ got up, with the assistance of his friends, a cat- be dissipated, and that clubs and crack taverns are 
r concert of a very extraordinary character. I am | BeCessaries of existence to men who write. Men, 
e not now going to repeat the discourse which I I say; for I never heard of a literary lady who 
t tacked on to this anecdote, concerning the old- | Went to the reading-room of the Siddons Club to 
j bogeyish horror which an exceptional flash of animal ; Write her letters, or met her fellow scribblers thrice 
6 spirits often excites in strait-laced people, who | 4 week over tea aud toast at the well known 
t look with comparative benignity upon sins of | “ Crotchet-needle” tavern. Such men, however, 
t meanness and ill-nature. I am only going to tell | men who make women assume for their sakes the 
\ another story of the same individual. responsibilities and perils of love, without shaping 
tr Sawbones has just changed his lodgings, having | their own conduct appreciatively, and treating them 
t removed from Camden Town to Hampstead. The | With manly kindness and consideration, do not wait 
e transit was as quaint an affair as could well be for excuses to be disloyal, and if they do not find 
¢ conceived. It was late—neerly nine o’clock in the | 8pologies ready made, will make them. I think 
e evening—before Sawbones had packed up his traps, when Robert Southey refused to join a literary 
L and started for the new place. He chose to ride | Club because he was “a married man,” he was 
F at the back of the van himself, keeping watch aud pedantic and conventional (as, indeed, he ever was, 
e ward over his musical instruments. When the | €Specially the first). There is reason in roasting 
a vehicle got to a publichouse where he was accus- | ©888, and there is no more one absolute type for 

tomed to exchange loving and lingering cups with | the “marriedman” than for the single man—though 
y his friends, it was stopped. Issued forth from this | the cant of society keeps a Procrustes-bed of virtue, 
10 haunt of choice spirits a solemn procession of inti. | 0 this point as upon others, to which all men and 
d mates, with hat-bands and white weepers, who | 4!! women are to be stretched or cut down. As I 


have said elsewhere, the domestic man of the mob, 
who never leaves dear Mrs. Johnson alone of an 
evening, is as often a mere soulless, selfish, slipper- 
lover as a man with the true home-instinct in his 
heart. And it is hard to judge. Moore was asad 
diner-out, but I think, for all that, that he was a 
domestic man; nor was I surprised to find him 
severely condemning Wordsworth, when he de- 
fended Coleridge for leaving his wife on the ground 
of “ incompatibility’—though I was surprised to 
find the serious, thoughtful, stately Laker taking 
such a side of the question. It is true, Word- 
sworth may have known facts in the case which 
Moore did not know; but I think we cannot fail 
to extract from the disagreement of poor Tom and 
virtuous William upon this matter, the lesson that 


approached the van with gestures and accents of 
lamentation, and assisted the emigrant to dismount. 
Then they led him into the parlour, where they 
drowned half their emotion at his change of resi- 
dence in pots of half-and-half, and vented the rest 
in lachrymose songs and orations. After a while, 
the van, now become a cara-van, resumed its on- 
ward progress, followed by the choice spirits, three 
of whom brought up the rear by performing the 
Dead March in Saul upon the banjo, the fife, and 
the triangle. The ovations, orations, and potations 
were repeated at the Mother Redcap, and the 
emigrant had to knock up his uew landlady and her 
people at midnight ! 
Beatus ille! H2 may sing :— 


Y t i j . . , . 

de cy eg = ” oe a cold egotism, like the latter's, is a much more 
She gave me more—she placed within my breast dangerous foe to goodness than a misleading 
A heart with little pleased, with little blest! vivacity like poor Tom’s. Cases may, indeed, 


occur where the hourly wearing away of two 
by the fretful attrition of hostile impulses may 
raise the terrible question of separation—but ter- 





XXI.—THE DOMESTIC RELATIONS OF rible it should always be. For, love or no love, 
LITERARY MEN. incompatibility or no incompatibility, the fact of 

Tats is a subject upon which a good deal of | intimate relations between a human couple having 
Mistake as to facts, and still more nonseuse in the | ever existed, and, above all, the fact of children in 
of comment, is current in books and conver- | whom they meet,—have something in them most 


‘ation. But in any cursory attempt to set the ! deeply affecting to any undebauched nature. Hence, 
w 
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the crime of the seducer, or of any man who 
“deserts” a woman, has always been in my eyes 
almost unintelligibly base. For a young creature 
once to have said to a man, even with some alloy 
of vanity, levity, or selfishness in her feelings, 
“Take me—I am yours—I trust you!” is surely 
to have laid a grip upon that compound of heart 
and conscience called manliness, which only the 
mean and unmanly could easily escape from. 

But leaving aside conduct like that of Coleridge, 
and returning to the minor loyalties of domestic 
life ; it is quite clear that every wife has a supreme 
right to the society of her husband up to the ex- 
tremest length to which there is a spiritual trysting- 
ground between them, And as the man is un- 
doubtedly more in danger of mistaking satiety on 
his own side for deficiency on the woman’s, than 
she is in danger of growing weary of the relation, 
he cannot exercise too generous a care in all his 
conduct towards her. Also, it is clear that some 
sort of social police should be brought to bear upon 
the cases of dissipated husbands, who habitually 
stay out late and come home hiceuping, to the de- 
rangement of domestic detail, and the destruction 
of social peace—-to say nothing of the insult which 
aman offers to a woman by staggering into her 
presence reeking drunk, giddy of brain, unsteady 
of limb, and foul of speech. In all this, I am 
leaving affection out of the question. I do, in- 
deed, admit that dissipated—nay, profligate hus- 
bands, have loved their wives—but the case is rare. 
With regard to fireside society, however, it is 
different. For the first want of affection is com- 
munication ; and no one tells you you ouyhé to seck 
the company of the friend you love. 

But I am disposed to think there is much ex- 


aggeration current upon the unhappiness of men of 


letters in their domestic relations, and that we 
should find nearly as many uncomfortable cheese- 
mongers as uncomfortable authors, if we Acard so 
much about the cheesemongers; which we do not, 
except in cases of wife-beating. // men of talent 
contract more unhappy marriages than other men, 
I suppose it must be attributed, partly, to the fact 
that they are more liable, when young, to mistake 
the action of the imagination for that of the heart. 
But surely something—much—must be laid to the 
account of the wretched education of our women. 
Also, although women like distinguished men, they 
do not habitually sympathise with great ambitions ; 
and if they do, the children and the tradespeople 
do not—the same path that leads to crowning 
in the Capitol leading away from plenty in the 
cupboard. 

Then, as to the matter of absence from home. 


Ts it true that men of letters are greater gadabouts | 


than other men? or is it merely that their move 
ments are necessarily more irregular? Do the 
wives of men of letters see less of their husbands 
than the wives of merchants, statesmen, lawyers ? 
I have my eye at this moment upon literary men 
who are really dissipated—who do sof give their 


ought. I have also in my eye men of business of 
my acquaintance, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that the wives of the scribblers get more of their 
husbands’ company than the wives of the mercantile 
meu. Can there be anything in this—that mep 
of letters, being commonly more emotional, attach 
women more, so that they expect greater things 
from their husbands ? 

A married man of letters, who keeps a conscience 
and loves his home, is not—needs not to be—any 





more everybody’s property than a clergyman or a 
_ doctor. Necessarily, from the nature of his pur- 
suits, as well as from that structure of character 
which creates the pursuit, he is a gentleman at 
large—a sort of free forester of the drawing-room, 
He lives, and can only live, in the play of thought 
aud feeling; and it is pure conceit which says he 
| must live after the model of his baker or his green. 
grocer. Depend upon it, there are compensations 
in these cases, and that A’s corn is not to be acen. 
rately measured with B’s bushel. The stock-in. 
trade of the literary man is experience. A walk, 
a visit, a trifling incident, is one thing to you, and 
' another to him, whose impulse and function it is 
to assimilate the life around him, and then restore 
it in new forms. If he is noble, the true man of 
letters gives back to society, in the performance of 
his duty, thousand fold more than he seems to take 
from it, 





and precious bcok, which I had long refrained from 
opening, because it had been recommended to me 
in such terms by a dear friend that I feared becom- 
ing passionately absorbed in it, when I could not 
divert my attention. It is ‘ Companions of my 
Solitude.” Within this hour I have stumbled on 
the following passage—not apropos of literary men 
in particular, perhaps, but evidently suggested by 
some real incident which may have led the author 
mentally to quote the first clause of 1 Thessalo- 
nians iv. 11 :—- 


Not far removed from calumny, and often leading up te it, 
| is injurious comment on people’s conduct, which, when ad- 
| dressed or repeated to them, or imagined by them, is apt to 
vex them sorely. But really, if it were considered how 
utterly incompetent men are to talk of the conduct of others, 
as they do, the talkers would often be silenced at onee, and 
the sufferers as readily consoled. In the first place, how 
imperfect is our knowledge of our neighbour's circamstances, 
You suppose a man rich, and he is poor—or rich with perils, 
claims, and responsibilities of which you know nothing; yoe 
snppose him healthy, and he is tortured by some internal 
disease ; yon suppose him unhappy in his domestic relations, 
and he is most felicitous; or, on the other hand, you sappos 
him lapped in the loving regards of his family, and all the 
while he has a wretched, contentious home ; you suppose him 
a man of leisure, and he is cumbered with cares, duties, 
| labours, and endeavours, of which you have not the slightest 








| conception. What is your comment on this man’s conduct 

| worth? Then, if we observe the difference of men’s natures, 

and consider the want of imagination in most men, ¥ 

confines them to the just appreciation of those natures 08 

| which are like their own, how much this complicates 

| question! Probably the difference of temperament am 
men is as great as that amongst the different specs® 

| animals—as between that, for instance, of the lively 


homes as much of their time as they might and | and the solemn crane, Now, if only from this different 





1 have latterly ventured to read a well-known ’ 
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hetween them, the squirrel would be a bad judge of the 
felicity, or generosity, or the domestic conduct of the crane. 
Probably, when we are thinking or talking of a person, 


we recall some visual image of that person. I have thought 
shat an instructive thing it would be if, under some magic 
influence, like that, for example, which would construct a 
« of trath,”* it were arranged that, as we gave out our 
comments on the character or conduct of any person, this 
; on the retina of memory should change, according to 
the trath, or rather the want of it, in our remarks. Gradually 
feature after feature would steal away, till we gazed at non- 
entity ; or we should find another image glide into the field 
od riew—somebody we had never seen, perhaps, but to whom 
the comments we were uttering really did apply. 


There is so much gentle wisdom in all this, that 
I should be grieved to limit its wider applications 
by quoting it in this place. Let it be read over 
and over till its precious lessons have sunk deep 
into our hearts, and we feel we can carry them with 
us in our intercourse with all our fellow-creatures, 
But as far as this passage applies to the domestic 
life of contemporary persons, there seems only one 
thing more to be said—viz., that though, in order 
that some one may be promptly, tangibly, recoguisa- 
ble as responsible for the support of the weak— 
(iz. of women and children)—intimate relation be- 
tween a human pair are, in all civilized communities, 
made a publicly, legally, registered fact; yet 
that, beyond that point, the relations of husband 
and wife are not a public question for contemporary 
critics. There are plenty of antiquarian domestic 
riddles on which to exercise our ingenuity ; and we 
have not yet cleared up all questions between 
Milton and Mrry Powell, or justified Shakspeare 
(at least Z have not justified him) for leaving his 
second best bed to Ann Hathaway. 

In endeavouring to state a case without cant, 
and without bias; in a word, in trying to state the 
trath, I hope I have not fallen into the mistake 
before hinted at, of putting excuses for neglect of 
their homes into the mouths of lax and reckless 
brethren of mine, who keep the mothers of their 
children in the position of kept mistresses, except 
that, while visited as occasionally, they are treated 
with less affection. I know the exigencies of our 
profession, how it exhausts the springs of thought 
and feeling till they must have novelty, or dry up ; 
and I know how we are often necessarily thrown 
lato exclusively male company. But I should like 
to suggest to my con/reres a rule to which I have 


* I suppose the story of Madame de Genlis, called “Le 
Palais de la Verité,” is generally known. It is a story of a 
genie, who was tormented with an unholy curiosity about 
the hearts of others, Having done the king of the genies 
& great service, he was requested to name his reward, and 
demended a palace which should have the property of making 
all residents seem precisely what they were, destroying all 

illusions” whatsoever. The misguided wretch takes his 
lovers and friends there one after the other, and quarrels 
with them all, Finally, after being driven from it by the 

force of his misery, and staying away for years, till he 
has gathered a family round him, he takes his wife, children, 
and courtiers thither, at his wife’s special entreaty, often 
Tepeated, You will guess the result! At the last moment, 
& Genie-King appears upon the scene, to transmute the 
into an innocent abode, and to point the lesson of 
"mple trust between friends, lovers, and others. 
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always adhered, and which might be adhered to by 
others with few exceptions—never, at least, to 
frequent places of entertainment from which ladies 
are excluded. At the same time, I know perfectly 
well that this counsel will be laughed at, and that 
I shall be charged with being deficient in “ breadth 
of view,” if not with being a milksop, for giving it 
but “ Marry, Sirs, I say that I am neither.” 





XXIL.—A GENUINE COO, 


THere is so much factitious love poetry in the 
world that “it is (as the penny-a-liners say) with 
sincere satisfaction that I am able to announce” 
the discovery of areal, unsophisticated warble, fresh 
from the heart. It is a woman’s production, and 
is feminine in every sentence. I found it in the 
“Family Herald,” of 23rd February last, and had 
mislaid it, or I should have introduced it before, as 
[ honestly ‘think it worth preservation, for its 
thorough genuineness. ‘‘ Conquest” is no doubt 
used in the sense of ¢rivmphA in the title of the 
following verses :— 
rHE CONQUEST. 
Ah! with what delight, 
On a winter's night, 
Before a blazing fire, 
I watch’d my chance, 


In the festive dance, 
Of choosing my heart's desire. 


The music was good, 
And well understood 

by all the moving train ; 
Many a heart beat light 
On that mystic night, 

For I beheld my swain, 


As firm as an oak 
Yes, his works bespoke, 
Ife came of ancient race ; 
In the brave old style, 
Truly free from guile, 
He show'd an Engiish face. 
With no great moustache,* 
Nor no trinkets flash, 
Dat a kind and manly air; 
He pleased me much, 
Ilis converse was such, 
For he did not vow and swear, 
Now I could boast long, 
And lengthen my song, 
And prove that no heart there, 
On that joyful night, 
In the dazzling light, 
With mine was fit to compare, 
Mary. 


Even when a woman loves you most, you do not 
often get more than a glimpse into her heart of 
hearts; but nothing can be more sweetly unsophis- 
ticated than the information here given to every- 
body how a girl “‘ watched her chance” of “ choosing 
her heart’s desire.” Then the poetess is so deli- 
ciously illogical, and so unaccountable in her selee- 
tion of words. Why was the night “mystic?” 
And what are we to understand by 


* This allusion is personal to the present writer, bat he is 
of a forgiving disposition, 
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Many a heart beat light 
On that mystic night, 
Ah! forI beheld my swaia. 

From the second and third verses, I should infer 
that a female friend had been crowing over the 
lady, on account of the superior splendour of her 
own swectheart, who had, presumably, a “ great 
moustache,” and wore “ trinkets flash.” Possibly 


prove that no heart there 
Oa that joyful night, 
In the dazzling light, 
With mine was fil to compare— 








not even your heart, you Arabella Carolina Susanng 
| though he does carry a moustache, and a chatelaing 
at the end of his watchguard—(don’t believe he's 


_ got a watch)—I’m the fortunate girl after all, ang 


also he was accustomed to “ vowand swear.” This | J don’t care who knows it.” 


inference, the inference that there is an ‘‘ odorous’’ | 


element of comparison in the case, is strengthened 
by the tone and sentiment of the last verse :— 


Now I could boast long 
And lengthen my song— 


(Nobody doubts it, my dear.) ‘You insulting 


cat, my ‘heart's desire’ is worth a dozen of yours, 


and if I liked——O, couldn’t I! I could 


Happy Richard! (your name must be Richard) 
if this should meet your eye, you will know that 
_the frank ecstacies of your Mary have found an echo 
_ more than she reckoned upon. I wonder how yoy 
get on, you blissful pair! Write and say if the 
ring is bought, and where and when it is to come 
off, and I will try and be present. Tomo sum; 
nihil, &c., &e. 








GRACE DORRIEN. 


A TALE. 





O you, 


Farth’s tender and impassionate fuw! 
Take courage to entrust your love 
To Him, so named, who guards above 
Its ends, and shall fulfi!, 
Breaking the narrow prayers, that may 
Befit your narrow hearts, away 
In His broad-loving will! 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 





CHAPTER VII. 


LOOKING AFTER THE WOUNDED. 


Uness my readers and I are alike well satisfied, 
not only that “ blessedness is better than happi- 
ness,” but that blessedness takes many shapes not 
promptly recognizable by the dull-eyed conscience 
of the crowd, I fear the rest of what lies before us 
in this history will be found very dreary. It is not 
merely that I know my hero is not a model hero; 
for I have tried to make you see him in the light 
shed upon him by Grace, and if I have failed in 
that and still fail in it, I shall wish I had never 
taken up the pen at all. No; it is not merely that. 
But I am certain that it is useless now to talk of 
happiness in any acceptable sense of the word for 
either hero or heroine. It is awful as well as 
obvious to say that you may do in a moment what 
all eternity can never undo. This man and woman 
have loved. They have met. In a few seconds 
they have created between themselves alink which 
can uever be broken, let time and circumstance 
bring what they will. Of course you will laugh, 
Sir—and looking round upon your matronly partner, 
and thinking of the children just put to bed, and 
the tax-gatherer who called to-day, and the rolls 
and eggs you had for breakfast, and how much more 
stuff it takes to make you a waistcoat now than it did 


five years ago—you will say “Pooh!” Well, I do 


not begrudge you that innocent exclamation of dis- 
claimer. But I do say this: that not long back 
you met at my house a middle-aged maiden lady, 
whom it was plain you had not seen for years; that 
you said ‘God bless my soul!” oftener than was 
necessary in the course of conversation that even- 
ing; that you took inordinate snuff to fill up gaps 
in the talk ; that you went with her to the omnibus, 
and came back again, after all my other guests were 
gone; that—that—(I will take my affidavit of 
this)—that you asked me why her husband did not 
come with her ina way which plainly betrayed your 
doubts if she had a husband; that you did not 
manifest your usual alacrity to get home to Mrs. 
Jones, who, I hope, will not see these reminiscences ; 
that I thought you decidedly spooney, and that you 
were more than usually hilarious over your glass 
grog that night. Further, this deponent sayeth 
not. I hope I have not made you laugh on the 
other side of your face ? 

What can George and Grace do? Just this— 
set the seal on the sepulchre of their loves, and 
call on heaven to keep the watch. But I faney 
they will visit the tomb sometimes and encounter 
there, when they both wake together in the 
hours, with or without mutual consciousness, % 
the case may be; and the more restless soul of the 
two has, I fear, dared too much, in daring 
meeting. Go, Sir!— 








GRACE DORRIEN, 


Not poppies, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday ! 
Make the best you can of it. But there is ano- 
ther, who has been more deeply stricken than you, 
though she does not turn so restlessly on her couch 
of pain; and we will first of all bind up her wounds, 
If she bleeds to death, your precious heroic life 
and that of this story are not worth a minute’s 
hase. 
Dear Grace now found herself, with her father 
and mother, among old friends and relatives, in a 


small manufacturing town in the northern part of a | 


midland county. ler mind opened freely to a new 
set of circumstances ; her affectionate heart did not 
close itself against new friendships and associations. 
She was one of those people who can no more help 
loving than they can help breathing ; to whom the 
human form Divine is a glory and a beauty; a 
wom who formed her attachments as naturally as 
she moved her limbs ; as little asking questions of 
Providence, or wondering what people would think. 


Frank and quick dimpled to all social glee, 
And yet most earnest. 


Without a spark of pretension, with no disguises, 
with no apparent consciousness of power, and 
making no attempt to rule or to influence, she 
wielded in reality avery large influence indeed, and 
was, unconsciously to herself, as to the majority of 
her friends, the real centre of attraction to one of 
the widest circles ever commanded by a woman 
under similar circumstances. Without prestige of 
any sort, and with marked sectarian surroundings 
—by the simple force of a character at once strong 
and sweet—Grace was doing a work of blessing 
every day of her life. Such people, and especially 
such women, do more to cement social bonds, and 
to make conventionalisms tolerable even while they 
rebuke them, than most of the direct teaching ad- 
dressed to such ends. Amidst what Leigh Hunt 
calls the “barbarous isolations” of modern life, 
they are priestesses in plain clothes of 


Sweet Charity, the child of God, 


and kindle the flame divine in almost every heart 
they approach, as they move through the scarcely 
noted common places of the hour. Sects and 
coteries may claim them, and the uatural loyalty of 
the female heart may make an allegiance which 
the reason disapproves sit more easily upon 
them. They may gravely disapprove of the creed, 
er conduct, or both, of those who approach them ; 
but they cannot, as some of us men do, turn away 
a cold, pharisaic face, and pass on the other side. 
Grace, then, nominally a “ Strict Baptist,” was ac- 
tually no such thing; but simply a Christian lady, 
who, though moving in a confined sphere, had 
gathered around herself and assimilated many of the 
better influences of modern “ liberal” culture, with- 
out sacrificing the vitality of her piety, or making 
ompromises with her conscience. Her circle 


humbered many gentlemen and some few ladies who 
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were “heterodox” even to recklessness, and some 
whose code of morals was not far from laxity; but 
among these she moved like the brook in “ lon,” 


In whose calm depth the beautifal and pare 
Alone are mirrored; which, thoagh shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow from them. 


The sun, which shines upon just and unjust alike, 
had as little thought of restricting his goodnature 
as she had in her intercourse with her fellow- 
sufferers and fellow-sinners (that description in- 
cludes us all), and she was a “living epistle” of 
truth and goodness “ known and read of all men.’’ 
If timid minds found her courage and directness of 
speech a little startling at times, her radiant good- 
ness soon reassured them; and the odds were 
made more than even by the beneficent rebuke 
which disguises and meannesses of all kinds ex- 
perienced in her society. The conventional story- 
teller has only half-a-dozen types of female character, 
the gentle and the passionate leading off, and they 
are doth weaklings in their way. Rarely enough 
do we meet in the story-book, perhaps because we 
so seldom meet her in real life, 


The perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command, 


Even the Christian lady of the religious novelist, 
unless she is altogether unsexed, is mostly a crea- 
ture to be patronised and (metaphorically) patted 
on the back by “the Clergyman,” or some other 
Superior Being. My heroine’s name did not figure 
in the Committee-list of any Visiting Society, but 
she was a born Evangelist by grace of the Upper 
Powers, and wrought after her kind as naturally as 
chestnut-trees flower in May. 

Bereaved at once of brother and dearest friend, 
and with a stricken father, my heroine is essentially 
the same person to whom I introduced you in my 
first chapter. Her walk is still “ andantino maestoso 
con poco brio,” even if the secondary element is 
diminished ; she still carries her head like a queen ; 
and other eyes than George’s now found her foot 
“imperial.” Tenderly she remembered George ; 
but you would never have taken her for “ a blighted 
being,” nor was there a spark of the maudlin in her 
carriage or her conversation. She was as welcome 
as light and air in any and every circle, and went 
through her little domestic and social round just 
like any other good little English lady. I hope 
1 have not etherialised ber too much? Surely you 
can conceive her dusting books, or sewing on a 
shirt button, or making a pie-crust, or layinga fire, 
with her sleeves tucked up, without feeling that she 
is degraded? If not, you are not the man for my 
money, and I would not recommend you to Lucy 
for a husband. 

Time rolled away. Mr. Dorrien had recovered a 
little strength, but his reason seemed almost wholly 
gone, and for ever. Sometimes he would remark, 
in his now broken way, that “Lemaire was a 
blockhead for wasting his time so;” or that “he 
must attend the Rio Board next Thursday, because 
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a new shaft had been sunk in the Dorrien lode ;” 
or request that a doctor might be sent for to Jossy 
directly; and this was hard to bear, to Grace es- 
pecially, who could not but remember George’s 
warning. Mrs. Dorrien, practically a widowed 
woman, seemed now to live in Grace, breathing 
her breath, thinking her thoughts, feeling her feel- 
ings, as far as that was possible; and so both 
mother and daughter hovered day by day in watch- 
ful tenderness around the thing they loved. Many 
suitors came to Grace, but she had one answer for 
them all, and none approached her twice with other 
words than words of friendly respect. 

Meantime her religious life was undergoing 
some change. In many of our manufacturing 
towns, Christian association takes anomalous forms. 
Remnants of old Unitarian and Freethinking com- 
munities mingle insensibly with congregations 
ostensibly orthodox, and while the limits of creeds 
become less and less sharply defined, an approxi- 
mating process goes on in both directions, Grace 
had found it impossible to attend the ‘ Baptist” 
Chapel in the town—though some of her relations 
habitually did so—not merely because the culture 
of both minister and hearers was of a very low 
order, nor because their coarseness offended her 
good taste, but because she found that beneath an 
assumption of intense piety and a very lofty style 
of spiritual life, there was really only a very thin 
layer of genuine Christian feeling.* And at this 
point she could not help recalling the substance of 
conversations she had formerly had with George 
upon the terms of Christian communion. She 
discovered that while the creed of her parents 
might be adopted by a noble and even gentle 
nature as offering the true solution of problems 
which the soul must have solved for it or perish in 
its perplexity, it might also be embraced by a harsh, 
vulgar, domineering nature, in which strength of 
will and steadiness of selfish attachment were the 
most favourable points, And—er uno disce omnes— 
she was not long in drawing the general conclusion 
in spiritual chemistry, a much more important 
science than it is thought to be for practical pur- 
poses—that every possible form of religious belief 
undergoes, in passing through the medium of the 
morale, changes, by which the ultimate products of 
the same belief will be different things; or the 
ultimate products of different beliefs will be the 
same things, in different minds. She also dis- 
covered that though training and circumstance 
have so much influence that all varieties of cha- 
racter may be found existing within the same 
sectarian boundary-line, yet that on the whole, 
emotional congeniality has more to do with settling 
the creed than logic. For instance, that feeble 
passions and a keen sense of order may predispose 
to Quakerism; that lively social feelings and a 
cheerfully energetic temper will often find their 





* Of course this statement is inapplicable to Baptist 
Charches and pastors generally, for among the latter are 
many men of commanding intellect and genius. 
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way into the ranks of Wesleyanism ; that « Jeh,. 
vah shalls and wills,” and the strong views of the 
Divine faithfulness germane to Calvinism, will haye 
strong attractions for resolute natures, of Steady 
well-knit, rather than vivid, affections; that a, 
intense appreciation of the supernatural, and of 
the future, will tend to a creed in which large 
possibilities, miraculous, millenarian, or otherwise, 
hold a prominent place ;—and so on. 

At the time these ideas were taking shape in her 
mind, dear Grace was attending an Independent 
Chapel in the town; and Independeney being rather 
a matter of church order than of creed, contr. 
versial questions began by degrees to lose «me of 
the consequence which, intellectually, they had 
hitherto maintained in her eyes, in connexion with 
Christian communion. Meeting members of the 
Church whose life bore palpable witness to their 
having sat at the Master’s feet and learned of him, 
she did not think it well to reverse the judgment 
of her soul when, after months of kindly inter. 
course, she thought of “ joining the Church,” as it 
is called. 

But this proved to be a very disturbing mental 
crisis for the lonely girl, with no relative or dear 
friend competent, by reach of intellect or of sym. 
pathy, to grasp her doubts, or calm her tremulous 
self-distrust. Within a year from her parting with 
George, she had approached thus closely to the 
very stand point which, oceupied by him, had been 
matter of deadly alarm to her father, and might 
have been matter of hesitation with herself, by 
herself. Was the gulf that separated them really 
no greater than this? And the voices of the old 
love rang through her heart till it ached, and she 
said every hour, “ Lead me to the rock that is 
higher than I!” Then came the question, 
would her father, if possessing his faculties, sane- 
tion her taking her place among her new religious 
associates, any more than he had sanctioned her 
friendship with George? He would not—he 
would condemn and oppose it with all his strength, 
and think her spiritual welfare in peril. How then, 
O dutiful daughter ? . “But yet,” said a 
deep voice, which had accents of conscience in it, 
“should we not obey God .. . . ?” Upon which 
faltered up a still deeper voice—“ Has a parent any 
more right over the attachment of a life than over 
a question of Christian association ? Does this God 
who reads my trembling bosom regulate the gravi- 
tation of inert worlds, and disown the gravitation 
of hearts ? What if His will should also be written 
in spiritual affinities, should we not rather obey 


bler, that is what you aretodo. It isa great thing 
to know the end of the tether which limits ow 
activity, and to be at peace till the waters divide. 
«But, oh,” says the wistful and bewildered human 
heart, “give me sympathy, or I shall break, break, 
break!” Poor human heart! Do you tm 
there is a throb which does not find an echo ® 
One whose heart was as human in its natare a0 
its experiences as you—QOne . who 
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Pethany, where his feet last touched this earth, 
in sight of the home which had known him so 


well? 





CHAPTER VIII. 
BETWEEN WHILES. 


Tas Independent Chapel had a little octagonal 
white pulpit supported on one pillar, and sur- 
mounted by a little octagonal sounding board, 
which was of no particular use, I believe, but had, 
somehow, an orthodox look about it. Underneath 
the pulpit was the Table-pew, with a raised desk 
at the head, for the precentor, who was, as things 

in country towns, an “intellectual” young man, 
in that detestable stage of his growth when he 
thinks it fine to have creaking boots. Behind the 
desk, the precentor used to roll his eyes and wag 
his head most abominably, when under the inspira- 
tiop of such tunes as “ Ilampshire,” or Calcutta,” 
—to the great annoyance of Grace, who had a 
thorough abhorrence of all affectation whatsoever. 
She and her mamma used to attend public worship 
by turns, morning and evening, one staying at home 
to tend Mr. Dorrien. Consequently, she was often 
alone at chapel, and, as she sat near the pulpit, 
within range of the excitable Maestro, ‘The ex- 
citable Maestro was one day attracted by a new 
face in a mourning bonnet. At first he thought it 
a pale, plain sort of face ; yet he was not so dense 
but that a degree of piquancy in the expression 
made its way in a little time to whatever “ pene- 
trable stuff’? lay underneath his waistcoat. Some 
mysterious influence from the penetrable stuff 
began by-and-bye to ascend in fumes to his head, 
—spiral fumes probably, judging from the effect 
upon his hair, which was now more egregiously 
curled than ever, all over a head which more than 
ever did egregiously wag. Yet not always was its 
movement destitute of a certain plaintiveness. 
And tunes like “ Kemsey,” and “ Stephens,” the 
former particularly, now emerged so frequently 
from the repertoire that one of the congregation at 
last suggested to the Maestro, with exceeding 
deference, that the service of song had latterly 
become more like weeping by Babylon waters than 
that making of a joyful noise to which they had been 
accustomed. ‘ Why,” inquired this respectable 
geutleman, inwardly chuckling over the felicity of 
the quotation, 


Why should the children of a King 
Go mourning all their days? 


Give them * Wiltshire,” and “ Furman,” and 
“Nativity” and “ Bolton,” now and then, for a 
change. The Maestro thought he would try the 
effect of a variation in his note, and took the first 
opportunity afforded by the hymns marked by the 
minister to give out “ Bolton,” which he delivered 
with exceeding vivacity and emphasis. The imme- 
diate effect upon Grace of the superabundant energy 
Mr. Hoskins threw into this performance was to 
make her duck her bead, and very nearly laugh. 
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When she raised her face again, sufficient of the 
laugh remained to hang the festoons of a beautiful 
smile at the corners of her mouth. (If you had 
ever seen Grace smile, you would excuse that flou- 
vish.) What was the consequence? Mr. Hoskins 
took the smile all to himself, as a smile fo him and 
not af him, carried it home with him that evening, 
put it under his pillow, and walked on stilts all the 


rest of the week. Now Grace was quite ignorant 


of this last conquest. She had taken his side- 
glances from time to time as random sparkles of 
the fine frenzy of music under which he habitually 
laboured. Above all, she was ignorant of the dear 
delusive hopes an accidental smile of hers had 
planted beneath the waistcoat. So she was neither 
elated, nor surprised, nor in any way much moved, 
when Mr. Hoskins, who had got round her mamma 
at chapel, made a call one day. Only—(I hope 
you will not think this inconsistent with other 
features in the portrait I have riven of her)—she 
wished him gone in about a minute and three- 
quarters, and took no pains to conceal a good-na- 
tured contempt after he had vanished. 

“ T’m sure, my dear,” said mamma, “ he inquired 
most kindly after you the other day at chapel, and 
his walk is most ornamental, I understand.” 

“Ma,” said Grace, “he’s a guflin”—and the 
subject dropped. After that elegant explosion of 
hers, you will, I am_ sure, be able to conceive her 
doing any of the commonplace things I named in 
the previous chapter. 

After Mr. Hoskins had repeated his visit half-a- 
dozen times, Grace began to see a new light upon 
the subject; and one evening, when he made a 
very hasty call (in order that he might do a bold 
thing under the cover of excitement, which is a 
trick that bashfulness sometimes suggests to a fool) 
she was taking, with as much embarrassment as 
she was capable of feeling, a bunch of flowers from 
the “ guffin,” when a second visitor was announced. 
Grace was trying to screw a civil expression out of 
a face red with irritation, which gave her counte- 
nance a rather equivocal aspect, when the servant 
announced Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Keith was intelligent, educated, good-look- 
ing, good-hearted, pious, and the minister of the 
Independent congregation. But then he was a 
young man, and a single young man, and he had 
silently admired dear Grace for some time. The 
play of light and shade upon that speaking face 
had not escaped him, and he had made many re- 
spectfully cautious inquiries about itsowner. His 
most favourable opportunity for stealing a look at 
her was as he mounted his pulpit-stairs, and, how- 
ever derogatcry it may be thought to the dignity 
of ministerial human nature, trath compels me to 
state that the central fire of the deeper human 
nature which underlies the other had driven him, 
as often as possible, to avail himself of that oe 
tunity. Now, a minister who indulged in a habit 
of this kind, would stand a fair chance of being 
caught by a duller girl than Grace—and Grace 
caught Mr, Keith in the fact more than ouce. The 
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thing glanced by her mind as it occurred, whenever 
it did cecur; but when the minister was announced 
on the heels of the clerk, she thought it slightly 
curious, and blushed a little. The truth is, Mr. 
Keith, with the watchful eye of love, had seen 
through Mr. Hoskins for some time, and had this 
evening made up his mind to run the fox to earth 
—having an excellent excuse for a call. He had 
now run the fox to earth, but was not particularly 
gratified with the result of his sport. 

“ Does that noble-looking girl take flowers with 


that face of that mau?” thought Mr. Keith; “then | 


T will withhold all pretensions.” This, as it stands 
here worded, was, perhaps, an unmiuisterial reflec- 
tion; but it was the natural one, and it was 
made, 

Mr. Keith fell back upon his ostensible errand. 
He came to announce to Mrs. Dorrien and her 
daughter, as members of his congregation, that, with 
the concurrence of his leading friends, though not 
of all his friends, he had, after much deliberation, 
resolved upon carrying out a long-cherished idea, 
and throwing open the Sacramental feast to all who 
desired to become communicants, without any re- 
striction of any kind. 

Once more the old love made an unpleasant tug 
at the dear girl's heartstrings. ‘ Nearer and 
nearer!” thought she—‘ Did we part for this?” 
A glorious sadness swept over her face, and tinged 
iis paleness with a glow of unutterable beauty. 
The visitor saw, and though he was not a man of 
vehement passions, like George, it was more than 
he could bear at the moment. He rose to go, and 
took Grace’s yiclded hand with a falteringness 
which was more to the purpose than the closest 
pressure would have been under the circumstances. 
Grace's woman’s instinct saw the whole situation 
in an instant, and she pitied him. Gulping down 
a heart-throb, she seconded her mamma’s invitation 
to Mr. Keith to come again. I dare say you would 
rather have his thoughts that night than Grace’s. 
Both lay awake till daybreak ; he restless with new- 
born hope, she with recollections of the dead-alive 
affection. For some reason or other, the words of 
a song, which has caused more tears than all other 
songs put together, kept dancing through her brain, 
till her temples beat, and she was fain to get out 
of bed and cool her hands in the water-basin, It 
was a beautiful moonlight midnight, just like that 
on which Jossy had been taken ill, and George, 
like the fool he was, had wandered about Jireh 
Cottage till morning. Now, no waggon went 
rumbling along the road; but a steam engine at a 
manufactory clanked and whirred away in the 
distance, making music to the words of the 
song :— 

He hadna’ been gone 
A twelvemonth and a day, 
When my father broke his arm, 
And our cow was stol’n away; 
My mither she fell sick, 
And Jamie was at sea, 
And auld Robin Gray 
Cam’ a courtin’ to me. 
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My father pressed me sair, 

My mither didna speak, 
But she looked in my face. 

Till my heart was nigh to break ; 
And they gied him my hand, 

But my heart was in the sea, 
And so auld Robin Gray 

He was gudeman to me, 





Grace was down to breakfast very late the next 
morning, and for a day or two went about the 
household with a lax “ I don’t care for nobody and 
_ nobody cares for me” sort of air, which distressed 
her mother exceedingly. But as soon as this 
maiden perceived the pain she was giving, she 
picked up the crown she had dropped for a few 
hours, and carried it on her forehead again with all 
the old queenly grace, till she had more than won 
back her mamma’s lost cheerfulness. On an early 
day, they both took their places at the Table in 
the Independent Chapel—not, you will guess, un- 
noticed by Mr. Keith and Mr, Hoskins. 








CHAPTER IX. 
FARTHER OFF. 


I sHauu not relate the steps by which the Maestro 
came to discover his own blunders, and renouace 
his hopes, because I cannot reconcile myself to 
bringing Grace into close juxtaposition with an ass, 
Mr. Keith I cannot dismiss at present. He did 
not forget the “ general invitation,” and did sof 
translate it “‘ uninvited.” But the oftener he came 
the more Grace liked him, and the more she didn’t 
love him. Kind, cultivated, respectful, earnest, he 
was; but her heart missed in him the full, free 
flow of life which had so moved her in George, 
which made it impossible to keep him at a distance, 
and gave all their intercourse, scanty as it was, an 
intensity for both, which often made it seem as 
though the stream of their love must have been 
flowing on somewhere or other from all eternity; 
so familiarly, so brightly, so naturally, did it spar- 
kle up at the moment of their meeting. It isa 
curious fact that her mamma, who had never sus 
pected George of “ motives’ or of “ feelings” (which 
are worse, as Mr. Dorricn observed), very speedily 
did suspect Mr. Keith of both motives and feelings. 
Grace herself, indeed, suspected him of ulterior 
views much earlier than she had ever dreamt of 
them in George; and from this very circumstance 
she drew an inference unfavourable to Mr. Keith 
by comparison with Mr. Lambe. For the compa- 
rison inevitably pointed to a largeness of nature in 
one which the other wanted—to a handsome 
| breadth of feeling beneath whose folds an individual 
passion could throb all to itself, till some cireum- 
stance suddenly drew aside the veil, and shewed it 
alive, and burning, and panting for air. George's 
heart, like her own, was not cast in a common 
mould. Mr. Keitlh’s was— only more finely fused 
down than usual. 


Mrs. Dorrien had never known the depth of 
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Grace’s love for George, and she and other relatives 
sometimes approached the subject of marriage very 
closely, without actually touching it, in their con- 
versations with Grace. If “ Society” and “ Pru- 
dence,” as represented by her friends, had known 
all, and the guarded fence which took place be- 
tween them had been turned into dialogue, it 
would have run something in this wise :— 

Society. Why did you confess your love to that 
dangerous young man P 

Grace. For the very same reason of truthfulness 
that I forebore to practise guilty deception towards 
my father. > 

Society. Why do you not take Mr. Keith? You 
might like him, if you chose. 

Grace. Why should I do violence to my feelings ? 
I do not shut up my heart, and if the man comes 
who can command it, it will, no doubt, confess its 
allegiance. Meantime, I will not force it. 

Society. But your duty 
~ Grace. What duty? IsGod tobeserved with a lie? 

Society. But if you cannot marry one person, 
and another offers, every way suitable 

Grace, You will make me spurn you! Am I 
only a creature to be married? Is the chief end 
of woman to get her name put down by the Regis- 
trar? Good friends, my first duty is to my own 
soul, and I will do that no violence. You are very 
kind to offer me the loan of your eyes and judg- 
ments, but I prefer to use my own. 

Society. Look how happy Mrs. Jones is, with her 
three children. 

Grace. How do I know Mrs. Jones is happy ? 
If Mrs. Jones has sold her soul she is miserable, in 
spite of juicy legs of mutton, and crochet, and the 
seraphic face she puts on at church, between her 
husband and her little girl. Once for all, I do not 
believe in patching things up, ond I will continue 
an honest woman, open-fronted to the stars, let 
them have what fate in store for me they will. 

Noble heart !—if there be a “drop of pity as 
big as a wren’s eye” in the stars, the scroll of your 
future should be bright as the milky way. But 
the stars are self-willed, and you, poor heart, arc 
as liable to gusts of passion and impulses of cir- 
cumstance as some Others. Patience ! 

For a very long time Grace had not heard of 
Mr. Elton Sidney; but one Sunday evening she 
was startled to see his face at chapel, and was glad 
enough to take his arm home, and give mamma, 
who was glad of any fresh excitement, a pleasant 
surprise. He told Grace that he had been lecturing 
in the neighbourhood upon “The Relation between 
the Church and the Age” with great success, and 
that Mr. Hoskins—(but this was very confidential) 
—who seemed to have some reason to complain of 
Mr. Keith—(Grace smiled an internal smile of 
contempt)—had come to him, and suggested that 
emight “ get up acause”* in the town with every 











* Mr, Hoskins was not peculiar in using this very cool, 

thopkeeping phrase. The writer has been himself asked, in 

most business-like manner, to help in “getting up a 
cause,” 
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chance of success, as Mr. Keith was becoming 
tame, and could not command the auditory he used 
to do. Contrary to the earnest dissuasions of 
Grace, Elton determined on a coup. A temporary 
chapel was soon found, and between his florid and 
not overscrupulous rhetoric, and the musical per- 
formances of Mr. Hoskins, who, of course, went 
over to the new “cause”’—with the pardonable 
object of getting out of Grace’s way, and the un- 
pardonable one of spiting Mr. Keith, whose offence 
was eating Mrs. Dorrien’s marmalade on his bread 
and butter once a week, when Ae couldn’t—the 
new “cause” flourished, the congregation swelled, 
and a building-fund was started for the erection of 
a new chapel for Elton. 

T)uring the interval which has elapsed since we 
last saw him, changes for the better, though super- 
ficial changes, have happened to our friend Elton. 
That incidental touch of the “ strong bright soul” 
at Jireh Cottage has left a print upon his, and after 
a while saddening and bettering thoughts have 
come over him in relation to poor July. Still, he 
has not forgotten Grace, and he does not love her ; 
but he has resolved to seek her out and make her 
amends, when he shall have won a position, and— 
the hand of Grace. Meanwhile, he has been com- 
pelled to make his way under a cloud, and rather 
shun notoriety than seek if, lest his name should 
get into the fens, and a sudden disclosure and dis- 
grace should hang a dead weight upon his aspira- 
tions—such as they were. For a man who loved 
distinction, this was a bitter punishment; and 
now, when he was placed in the situation of a 
rival, in presence of this yery Grace, it was 
torture. 

A few months passed, and neither Mr. Sidney 
nor Mr. Keith seemed to make any headway in 
Grace’s favour—though she was secretly moved by 
her minister’s devotion, and if she had been re- 
ceiving all this while satisfactory accounts of George 
from Mr. Lemaire, she might have come to wish 
she could love him. At Jast came the day for 
laying the first stone of Elton’s new chapel, and 
under the excitement of the occasion, and sure that 
Grace would, for auld lang syne, compliment him by 
her presence, he rose above himself, and delivered a 
“ discourse’’ on some such topic as “ The Ministry 
of the Sanctuary and the People,’’ which created 
snch a furore that ifs publication was demanded 
without a single dissentient voice among the people 
who heard it, Grace included. With a secret mis- 
giving about the fens, the orator consented. Flushed 
by Grace’s approbation, he made an indirect ex- 
periment upon her heart, with a very unsatisfactory 
result. THe immediately left for London, to make 
arrangements for a degree of publicity to this 
“Discourse” which should soothe his wounded 
pride. He returned on Grace’s birthday. She had 
just received from Mr. Keith a quiet, respectful 
present, accompanied by a letter which breathed no 
word of “love” in the restricted sense, but which 
had touched her deeply. The sweet moisture was 
hanging in her eyes, when Elton called to say how 
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triumphantly he had planned the circulation of the 
sermon. 

“ By-the bye,” observed Mr. Sidnev, as he took 
his hat to go, “I saw Mr. Lambe stepping into a 
cab with a very pretty lady, and holding her baby 
as she got in. Good night.” 

Now it so befell that Mr. Keith—not, perhaps, 


with perfect good taste, remembering the present, | 


but with the natural restlessness of a doubting 
lover—had arranged to call this evening; and it 


also befell that he called within five minutes of Mr. | 


Sidney’s departure. He found Grace in tears. 
She raised her face, tremulous with a struggling 
smile, as he entered, and began to falter out words 
of thanks for the present. 

“Do not thank me, dear Miss Dorrien,” ex- 
claimed her minister ; pray do not! If you only 
knew ——” 

Of course he hesitated. Of course he took her 
hand. Hs drew her closer to him, unresisting, but 
again weeping. He pressed her forehead with his 
lips, and spoke words which she had never thought 
to listen to from mortal man again. Just then, 
her mother entered the room, and was preparing 
to draw back. 

“Do not go, Mrs. Dorrien,” said Mr. Keith ; 
“ Miss Dorrien has been listening very kindly to a 
communication I should like to confirm to yourself.” 
And Grace neither denied nor interfered; but after 
he was gone, she hurried upstairs away from her 
mother’s words of congratulation, and sobbed her- 
self to sleep in a manner very unbecoming a happy 


girl. 





CHAPTER X. 
NEARER AND NEARER, AND NEARER STILL. 


At this crisis, I do not know whether to be sad 
or glad, or neither, or how. In fact, I am so dis- 
turbed by an “undistinguishable throng” of thoughts 
aad sensations that I have no spirit to make this 
last chapter a very long one. The only alternative 
is to make it short. Whether I will or no, it will 


be dull. 


Grace was soon married to Mr. Keith. Such | 
intimacies are always promptly consummated, if you | 
observe. This was more than Mr. Sidney had | 


reckoned for, and what triumph he had felt in 


wounding this dear maiden was speedily dashed. | 


For the printing-press has seven-leagued boots, and 
the brilliant discourse in process of time found its 
way into the fens. One fine Sunday morning, 


Elton had an unlooked for auditor in the person of | 


Mr. Lemaire, who had run down to visit the 
Dorriens. That did not startle him. But he had 
also another unlooked for auditor—strangers, like 
misfortunes, seldom come single—in a Mr. Adcane, 
who, for some reasons of his own, skulked among 
the back seats till after service was over, and then, 
for other reasons of his own, thought proper to con- 
front the minister in his vestry, where he was (éfe- 
a-tele with Mr. Lemaire. 


Elton was not proof against this, and he wished 
himself dead, as he encountered the worn faces 
and broken down figures of these two old men— 
both showing in their dress and carriage that for. 
tune had not been kind to them, apart from any 
other sorrows they might have had. Mr. Adeane, 
eager to punish, was for an instant exposure of 
Elton. But Mr, Lemaire paused, and said, “ [et 
us ask Meess Dorrien—I mean Meess Keith.” 

“Who the devil is Meess Dorrien, and what has 
she to do with it ?” cried Mr. Adeane, impatiently, 
' But, on being informed by Lemaire that the lady 

in question was neither more nor less than “ God's 
angel,” and that she had to do with everything 
| where a kind, firm wisdom was needed, he was in. 
| duced to consent that Elton's fate should be left ip 
| her hands. She counselled silence, and that the 
sinner should be left to hi® conscience, and the 
Master to whom he stood of fell; but she sent for 
him, and, herself on the very verge of motherhood, 
talked to him from her matron heart, as with the 
voice of “God's angel” in very sooth, and made 
him feel that the “ strong bright soul” he had once 
thought a good joke, but which had already touched 
him, had not till now done its appointed work 
upon his own spirit. She did zo¢ counsel his 
making the conventional amends by marrying 
Juliana, for she saw that his affection for her was 
extinct, but she warned him that he was _responsi- 
ble for the welfare of his child, and the conse- 
quences to Juliana of whatever social incapacities 
she might have incurred through his misdeeds 
The details of his future conduct to them she left. 
to his own now sobered and saddened judgment. 
She was not aware, sweet soul, that this was pre- 
cisely the view of the subject George had taken in 
previous conversations with Mr. Lemaire in London. 
You guess now, if you have not guessed. before, 
with whom, and with what baby, Mr. Lambe had 
been seen entering a cab. 

The next morning, Mr. Adeane set off for London 
with Mr. Lemaire, to see July. “ Poor girl!” ob 
served Mr. Adeane on the way, “ when we found 
her lost at a railway station, just when railways 
came up, she was hardly big enough to tell us her 
name was July, and she said ¢hat a good deal more 
like Jooly.” It was fortunate that the parties were 
_ now near “a railway station,” for without a restora 
| tive our dear old friend of the perpetual motion 
| and the marionnettes might have remained in 4 
| swoon longer than is good for an old man. As it 
was, he recovered, and in George’s presence, he 
-embraced his daughter before Mr. Adeane laid a 
finger on her. I think he had a prior right. I 
also think that you will see in her French extrac- 
tion some clue to what has been very noticeable in 
her conduct. 

Elton was not required or allowed to do any- 
thing for his little boy or for Juliana. Mr. 
Brooke, the painter, who had gone to Australia 
some time before, bequeathing his palette and 
stock-in-trade to George, had now written to Eng- 
land, inviting Lemaire, and indeed people in general, 

















to go and make their fortunes over there. Mr. 
and Mrs. Adeane, to whom grain speculations had 
been as fatal as the Rio del Monte and Bolanos to 
Mr. Lemaire, were willing to accompany him, and 
Juliana, and of course her baby, went at their side. 
Her parting with George was the darkest moment 
of her life, though she had found her father, and it 
was bitter for him too; not only because both 
loved him, and she with all the strength of her 
lively little heart, but because he had But let 
us go back to George, aud then be consecutive. 

As George stood with the startling words of 
Grace in his hand, on that wretched February even- 
ing, and repeated to himself—‘ Take care—there 
js danger in what you are doing”—he thought to 
himself—‘‘ The curious part is, that I am not doing 
anything particular.” He was xot; and that 
blinded him, more than it ought to have blinded so 
metaphysical a person, to Grace’s warning. But 
he had just accepted Mr. Brooke’s bequest of 
artistic matériel, with the firm determination that 
the legacy should fructify, in spite of other claims 
upon his strength and attention ; and he had also 
thrown himself, heart and soul, into the efforts 
which were then making in London to call English 
attention to the claims of Italy upon English sym- 
pathy. He was fond of Italian literature ; but he 
also thought Mazzini one of the grandest souls of 
this age, and the short-lived history of the last 
Roman Republic worthy of the best days of the 
- first. When Mr. Lemaire came to him a ruined 
man, asking whether George thought his models 
would bring in anything, George counselled him 
rather to stick to the marionnettes, and undertook 
to find a market for them. When he could do 
this, he did; when he could not, he feigned one; 
and always handed over to the old man a highly 
salted Account of Sales, with the more or less 
fabulous proceeds. When July’s hour drew nigh, 
and she could not get, or could not do, enough 
“ Plain and Ornamental Needle-work” for the hour 
(and that this artful young man could easily guage, 
by the strength of the cup of tea she made for him, 
when he called), the sale of the marionnettes rose 
to an unprecedented pitch, for foreign markets—in 
fact, said George to July, in strict confidence, for 
Terra Incognita and Weissnichtwo. A couple of 
months after the baby came, Brooke’s legatee—who 
had played with the palette and brush apparently 
to some purpose, though not neg!ecting other pur- 
suits—was overwhelmed with sudden orders for 
Madonnas with infant Christs, for every one of 
which a separate sitting, separately paid for, was, 
singularly enough, required of July and the little 
one. In fact, they were so frequently together that 
the wise and virtuous said, &c., &c., &c.—of which 
you can believe as much as your good opinion of 
my hero will let you. I shall not comment upon it, 
further than by saying that English society is rather 
worse than better in this particular than it was 
when Byron wrote :-— 


Talk six times to the same single lady 
And you must get the wedding dresses ready ; 
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or forfeit your own reputation and the lady’s too. 
Certain it is, however, that George worked inordi- 
nately hard, and denied himself rest and recreation 
to a degree in which there was unquestionably 
“danger.” As all his industry was not of a repro- 
ductive order, and there are limits to the purchas- 
ing power of even genuine current gold and silver 
coin, he also occasionally denied himself—some- 
thing else, of which least said soonest mended. 

In all this there was some pure goodness of 
heart, much feeling and energy, some mistaken 
conscience, and some deadly sin. The world blamed 
Mr. Lambe for a good many things, but with its 
usual astuteness, it always blamed in the wrong 
place—a/ways—the world invariably does. Grace 
knew his real sin, and often touched it with her 
finger. Mr. Brooke unconsciously hit it hard when 
he gave asa half serious reason for the bequest of 
his palette that “ nothing came amiss to George.” 
It was saddest truth. The real sin of this young 
man was an audacious dispersion of his own ener- 
gies, without regard to consequences as far as him- 
self was concerned. It was his pride—his sinful 
pride, as all prides are sinful—to have all the irons 
in the fire, and then look round, as who should 
say, “ Now, speak who dares !—which of those 
things is done badly, and in which relation of life 
have [ come so short that Jack, Tom, or Harry— 
(my guardian angel and I have our own secrets)— 
has the right to reproach me?’ Pride, says the 
copy-book slip, must have a fall, and tnis pride is 
surer of a final breakdown than some others that 
might be named. 

Grace had heard from Mr. Lemaire at intervals, 
neither very cheering nor very gloomy accounts of 
George. Her own accouchement prevented her 
taking any part in the dismissal of her old friends 
from the English shore, and after they were gone, 
her new duties absorbed her mind, and she had no 
means of gathering news of him. You would not 
believe me if I were to say anything so false as 
that she did not often think of him, however, even 
with her babe at her breast; especially as Mr. 
Lemaire had solved to her the mystery of the cab, 
and had told her how kind he was to July and 
himself. That evening, her husband thought her 
rather peculiar in her demeanour ; but she went up 
to her closet, and came down to her supper in half 
an hour, looking much as usual. When her little 
girl was nearly a year old, she was called in by her 
mother to witness a great change which had taken 
place in her father during the previous day or two. 
His faculties seemed to be coming back to him, 
and for a week or so he grew gradually more 
rational and collected, till, at last, he appeared to 
rouse from a dream, and embraced wife and daugh- 
ter with glad intelligence. Mr. Keith was absent 
in Yorkshire, when Grace was sent for one beauti- 
ful noontide, because papa had just woke out of a 
very long, deep sleep, inquiring for Mr. Lambe— 
‘‘ Where is Mr. Lambe ?” said the poor old gentle- 
man—“ send for himn—I want to beg his pardon !” 
Grace started when the messenger came to fetch 
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her, for she had been visited in the night-watches 
by that unforgotten face, and had risen unre- 
freshed, disturbed, and feverish. Clasping her 
child to her heart, she said, “I will go to London, 
and fetch him, ma.” “ Leave Gracie with me, my 


dear,’’ replied mamma—* You can leave her for a 


few hours, you know ®” But Grace clutched her 
all the more closely, and smilingly whispering to 
her father that he shonld soon see Mr. Lambe, she 
took the train for London. O how long the time 
seemed ! How dull the painted summer landseape! 
How impertinent the talk of the passengers! But 


as she was borne through the clatter and stir of | 


the streets of the great city, she was helped by 
that true friend to Aching Heart familiarly known 
as Splitting Headache, and her bosom beat less 
anxiously as she neared the house in Great Coram 
Street, which she remembered Lemaire had named 
in his last letter. She asked the landlady if Mr. 
Lambe was at home in such short sharp accents 
that the woman started a little before saying “ Yes 
—second floor,”"—and then wondered after her 
as she stepped hastily before her up stairs, with a 


and asking for Mr. Lambe, 


flustered face, and her babe just waking up. “No | 


end of young persons with infants in arms, 
thought she—— What a rake !—it’s always the way 
with them monstaches.’’ 

When Grace had tapped at the door twice, 
without receiving any answer, she cautiously 
opened it a little way, and peeped 
saw stimulated her, 1 cannot say encouraged her, 
to throw it wide open. She saw George's feet, and 
a portion of a dressing gown, in a horizontal 
position, She went into the reom, er/how? a silent 
prayer— people talk of praying in such eases, but 
they do not do it—-poor human nature is then in 
capable of any direct movement of 9 
ter, Bhe enid, “Oh, my God !” but that was a ery of 


spiritual charac 


pain, not a prayer. George was lying on a board 
upon tressels, on which he had been standing to 
paint, with his face to the window. But his 
face had a peculiarity which also attached to the 
hand which Grace took into her own—it was cold: 
though perfectly serene. On the table Jay an un- 
finished letter, if letter that might be ea ~- which 
superscription or name bore none, With a stony 
clamness Grace read :-— ; 


Dearest Friend, — Whe 
nnd [ have formed no design of sending it, T mest write to 
you. [have at last understood and taken your warning, for 
yours it was,l am sure. I think it is not too late. I have 
hitherto somewhat mistaken my way, bat how I should have 
wandered, into what pitfalls might 1 have sunk, but for your 
image ever before me, lighting my path, such as it was, and 
pointing me to a better! LT have gathered up my scattered 
and broken energies and avmpathics, and my way is now clear 
before me. I have told you in old times how dangerous a 
thing I felt the want of Christian friendship to be to 
characters like mine, how useful 1 thought it by way of poise 
to the morale, and support to the whole higher nature, es. 
pecially in aympathetic and sensitive people. And vet, that 
these are the very persons, who, creeds apart, are too often 
excluded from Christian associat: on, because a false standard 
8 set up among the churches, by which all men and women 
are measured, Innocent personal peculiarities, which offend 


against the freemasonries of sects, are more taken into account 


ther vou are ever to sce this or not, 


What she | 


| 





than the conduct, the heart, or the sentiment. How many 
esteemed elders of churches do we know whom Panl would 
have excluded for “covetousness which is idolatry,” while 
others are practically, if not formally, held at a distance, 
for mere accidents of manner and talk, for superabundant 
vivacity, perhaps, or some other trifling feature of character, 

which .s as na‘ural and inevitable to them as flowers to 
spring! Dear, unforgotten friend, noble sou! that yon are, 
I think you will see that there is truth in this, and use your 
about a better day. Next Sanday, I 


influence to bring 
shall 

Here the fingers had refused their office, and the 
pen had fallen on the floor. 

“He will drink it new in the kingdom of God!” 
Grace whispered, as warm, soft tears, softer than 
she had wept for many a day, fell upon the paper, 
—‘ Nearer and nearer ! And nearer still,” 
said she, as she stoop ved aud kissed his forehead. 
The sweet sunshine burst in and laid a golden band 
over it, and baby smiled and cooed, while her 
mother knelt down at the side of the corpse. 

When Grace got back, after leaving instructions 
with the landlady, now more bewildered than ever, 
she found her father—gone! “ He kept on asking 
* sobbed her mother, 
“but he has not seen him to beg his pardon.” 

" do not know that,” answered Grace, with 
tender solemnity, clasping her mother in her - 
and stopping her mouth with kisses. For baby 
now slept again, drawing its little breath lightly 
through lips parted by a smile, knowing nothing of 
the awful mystery of life and death going on all 
about it; nothing of that terrible great fact with 
an ugly name, which we must all encounter some 
day,—I mean Misery. Close the door, and leave 
them with the dead, and the memory of the dead. 
Baby will sleep on, aed wake, when it wakes, with an 
uneconscions face. | do not expect ] shall ever sce 
Grace's child, but if 1 should, it will not iook, I 
daresay, as if it had lain against an aching heart, 

A penny-a-liner, who knew George slightly, and 
his land Indy intimately, wrote ont the same even- 
ing, on the professional “ flimsy,” a paragraph about 
George, headed “ Melancholy Death from Starva- 
tion.” The Registrar-General, by a clerical error, 
included him among the cases of “ Deaths from 
zymotic diseases!” The Registrar-General and the 
penny-a-liner knew as much sbout his death as his 
friends and acquaintances at large did about bis 
life. For myself, being eccentric and fond of 
paradox, 1 wrote down in my obituary of my 
friends, “ Died of the burthen of—living.” There 
was, 1 believe, a part of his burthen whieh he 
might have shifted if he w ould, and while he bad 
Lemaire and Jaly almost depending on him, he did 
so; afterwards, he made his torment his pleasure 
more than he knew of, and when he ceased to do 
so, or fancied he did—it was just the case of the 
man (I feel disposed to be humorous, and you must 
really excuse it) whose horse slipped through his 
fingers just as he had been bronght down to one 
straw per diem. Or it was the case of the arsenic 

eater, who collapses in the effort to alter his diet. 





I cannot help making the trite observation that it 


would really appear as if bread and cheese respot 
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sibilities had a preservative power in them, and that 
¢ he could have hallucinated himself into the belief, 
not as he said, that he was Prester John, but that 
he had Mr. Brooke’s “‘ quiver fullof them” to look 
after, he might have got on better. Let us see 
that he does not “point a moral, and adorn (or 
deform) a tale,” for nothing. You and I can take 
garning from his history. Let us put up a re- 
spectful grave-stone for him, and turn to some one 
much nobler and better, who had more to bear and 
bore it more bravely. 

It was not desirable, if it had been possible, to 
conceal Grace’s errand from her husband. She had 
told him, before their marriage, enough to prevent 
his being surprised at the intelligence. He looked 
at it as 2 good man should do, though not without 
a human pang, and himself buried George like a 
brother. ‘1 knelt and kissed him several times,” 
said Grace, one day, with tears in her eyes. ‘ God 
does not keep a book of etiquette against our 
hearts, my dear,” replied her husband, rery slightly 
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We remember hearing of a conversation on the 
comparative merits of the English and Russian 
military systems, which took place in a West-end 
club some years before there was even a rumour of 
contest with the barbaric empire, whose forces were 
lately fighting in so many regions of the globe. The 
principal speaker was a Russian. 

“Your army,” said he, addressing himself to 
some of his English companions, “is not a pro- 
fession, but a plaything. Men think of coming 
into it as they would of going to a ball. Fathers 
think of putting their sons into it as they would of 
sending them to college, or for a trip up the Rhine. 
In Russia it is different. There, military life is a 
business matter; and the men who engage in it 
must work like business men. The Russian army 
is organised on a general system, in which the 
individual is lost, as a single component part of a 
well adjusted Gothic cathedral is forgotten in 
the aspect of the whole. In the English army 
the individual officer, at least, is seldom, if ever 
lost.” 

“But,” interrupted one of his anditors, “ you 
must surely admit that we have a system as well 
as you,” 

“A system, yes, but not a general system. As 
regards your soldiers, there is plenty of system— 
48 regards your officers, very little—as between 
your soldiers and your officers in their relations to 
each other, still less. Masters and servants are 


not blended with you into one compact whole. The | 


former can go on long furloughs, can exchange 


when it suits them, can sell out when they are | 


married and no longer care to drag a wife about 
with them wherever they may go. Living in 
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flushing. And he is not over-particular in his 
inquiries if his wife is once in a way seen in the 
neighbourhood of a grave, well known to both, 
The grass grows green and the snow falls white 
indifferently upon a great many places, but I could 





LD 


conceive Grace, with her hair grey, and her voice 
broken into childish treble, and the ério and the 
maestoso gone from her walk, having her thoughts 
about the snow or the grass on one particular spot 
rather than on others, 

By last accounts from Australia, I learn that 
our friends out there are doing well. Elton Sidney 
would “go softly all the days of his life in the 
bitterness of his soul,” if it were not for Grace, 
who tries to persuade him that bitterness is not an 
element in true repentance, or a true basis for 
reformation. And Grace, herself-—is she happy ? 
Do not ask impertinent questions— she is blessed, 
And, if I thought otherwise, I could trust George’s 
shade not to be jealous of the pen that would make 
the last words of a dull story, God bless her! 


~ 
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dalliance with a uniform and ‘epaulettes, they call 
_it their profession. Your soldiers, on the contrary, 
are bound, like people by the bonds of matrimony, 
‘for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sick- 
ness in health,’ to the occupation they have 
chosen.” 

“ But our officers perform their duties as well 
as yours,” interposed the same gentleman. 

“No doubt,” answered the Russian, ‘‘ their 
duties. But the question is not Aow they perform 
their duties, but what duties they have to perform. 
Look at the work of a Russian officer, and then 
compare it with that of an English one. The 
former absolutely labours with his intellect like any 
lawyer who has to gain his daily bread by it. The 
latter, according to all accounts, has somewhat of 

a contempt for anything that taxes his powers of 
| thought. He prefers fighting to learning how to 
fight. In the Russian army a great amount of 
study is requisite, from the Military College up! 
wards, for promotion and success; in the English, 
none. The English officer turns away in disgust 
from the midnight lamp; the Russian, nolens 
volens, must make himself acquainted with it, and 
work something of its lucidity into his brain, The 
English officer has months of absence from his 
regiment, or depot; the Russian is kept close to 
his quarters. He is considered as the paid servant 
of the Czar, and as such, is made as available as 
possible for the general interest of the Czar, 
Your officer, on the contrary, would anything but 
like to be looked upon in the light of a pmid 
servant ; nor is he, in fact, a paid servant, in the 
common sease of the word; for his pay rarely 
amounts to even a tolerable per centage on the 
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money he is obliged to spend for the attainment of 
his rank and office. Yon can scarcely expect a 
person to pay for the mere pleasure of working, 
and as long as your exclusive system of purchase 
and patronage continues, I do ‘not see how your 
officers can become working men.’ 

“ Well,” cried his interlocutor, resorting to the 
final argument usual on such occasions, “ however 
this may be, we are, after all, as efficient in actual 
warfare as you.” 

“Il faut en faire Uéprende,” said the Russian ; 
and the dispute ended. 

Several years have passed since this conversation; 
and on the Ist of January, 1856, we find a lead- 
ing journal, in its review of the transactions of 
the by-gone twelve months, commenting thus on 
the organisation of the English army :— 


“A deep distrust of our military system has taken posses- 
sion of all minds; and, althongh the inherent difhculties of 
the investigation, together with a striking want of skill and 
method in those who conducted it, rendered the researches of 
the Sebastopol Committee far less full and satisfactory than 
the nation had expected, a feeling is abroad which will 
never be satisfied until the soldier be treated with the same 
liberality and fairness as other servants of the public. The 
absence of a military education among our officers, and their 
inferiority, as a class, to those of the semi-barbarous Power 
to which we are opposed, are painfal aud humiliating to a 
nation not wont to yield to any foreign competition, and the 
invidious privileges attached to wealth, to birth, and to in- 
terest, which have recently been so publicly and so injnri- 
ously paraded, are assuredly not destined long to survive the 
general condemnation of the people. The Administrative 
Reform Association sought to place itself at the head of a 
movement which should give effect to these sentiments, but 
partly from the unwillingness of the nation to embarrass our 
Government in time of war by a course of domestic agitation, 
and partly from the extreme indiscretion of some of its 
members in the House of Commons, it fell into premature 
decay. The excitement of mens’ minds has, however, not 
heen wholly without its fruit, and the year will be remem- 
bered as the first in which the principle of ascertaining the 
fitness of candidates for public office, by examination, was 
fairly tested. The medicine has produced an effect far more 
violent than was anticipated. Instead of securing a better 
class of candidates, the examination has proved that it is 
impossible for the present corrupt system of patronage and 
the most leniently applied test of qualification to co-exist, 
and that we must either go back to the practice of nominat- 
ing persons, however incapable, or forward to free and 
unrestricted competition.” 


Having arrived, then, at this crisis, we must at 
length look the dilemma in the face. 

It was in the year 1829 that the Duke of Wel- 
lington drew up the famous memorandum, which 
has been so much quoted by all the enemies of 
military education as a test for efficiency in 
military service. The Duke was opposed to 
the wishes of the public—which then had become 
urgent for abatement of corporal punishment, and | 
increase of promotion in the ranks. He said 
“that the British army was recruited from the | 
most drunken, and, probably, the worst men of the 
trade or profession to which they belonged,” and 
there was “not one in a hundred of them who, 
when enlisted, ought not to be put in the second 
or degraded class of any society, or body, into 
which they might be introduced,” and that “ they 
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could only be brought to be fit for what is to be 
called the first class by discipline, and by the pre. 
| cept and example of the old soldiers of the com. 
pany, who, if not themselves in that same second, 
or degraded class, deserved to be placed there for 
some action or other twenty times in every week.” 
He instanced “ the horrors committed by small de. 
tachments during the Peninsular war, on their 
marches to join the army, in spite of the anxions 
eare taken to prevent them. iter alluding to the 
trying services of the British troops in peace as 
well as war—‘their separation into small parties 
in Ireland and the West Incies, &c., in transports 
guarding convicts to New South Wales—the total 
want of inspection and control over officers and 
men in nearly all parts of the world’’—the Duke 
concluded by expressing his astonishment. that 
there was any discipline at all in such an army, 
notwithstanding the severity then so much com. 
plained of. 

“The British officer,” said he, “is a gentleman, 
We require that he should be one, and, above all, 
that he should conduct himself as such—and most 
particularly in reference to the soldier, and in his 
intercourse with the non-commissioned officers and 
privates. Indeed, we carry this principle of the 
gentleman, and the absence of intercourse with 
those under his command, so far that, in my opinion, 
the duty of a subaltern officer is not done at all in 
the cavalry or the infantry of the line. It is done 
in the Guards by the sergeants. Thus our gentle 
man officer, however admirable his conduct in the 
field, however honourable to himself and glorious 
and advantageous to his country, is but a poor 
creature in disciplining his company in camp, quar: 
ters, or cantonments.’’ 

Now, calmly considered, what does this verdict 
of the Duke of Wellington amount to? Is ita 
verdict of condemnation on the principle of military 
education per se? Or is it merely an opinion, 
| based on a doctrine of expediency suited to the 
| peculiar circumstances of the state of our army 
during the Peninsular war? We think the answer 
can scarcely admit of a doubt. The Duke himeelf, 
like his great antagonist Napoleon, was, to a cer 
tain extent, the child of military education, From 
one of the towers of the Castle of Angers, the 
stranger is still shown, close beneath him, |’Aca- 
démie d’Equitation, 0% Monsieur Pitt (depuis Lord 
Chatham) et le Duc de Wellington jadis etudiaient. 
Of the Duke's application to the study of military 
science in India, none need be told. All things, 
therefore, considered, it seems highly improbable 
that the Duke should condemn that of which he 
himself was so great a master. 

But in the memorandum of 1829, there is n0- 
thing, as Jacob Omnium said in an excellent letter 
to the Times, “which tends to prove that what 
was true of the British army upwards of forty years 
ago must necessarily be true of it now; oF 
because the Duke of Wellington’s com 
genius enabled him formerly to construct a powet 
ful and successful war-machine out of inferior and 
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objectionable materials, we, after that interval of 
forty years—forty years, too, of peace and of pro- 

and social and political change such as the 
world never before saw—are bound to confine our- 
selves, in constructing our war-machine, to ma- 
terials of a similar quality, while the armies of every 
other civilized nation of the world are marching, 
on all points, with the times.” 7 

Bat it will be said, if a man is thoroughly deter 
mined upon learning the science of his profession, 
he can do so. We deny this. If, indeed, he can 
break through all the traditions with which he is 
surrounded—can rend the ties of social intercourse 
—can make himself an exception to the general 
rule, and brook the sneer polite with which his 
efforts will doubtless be rewarded by the companions 
of his age and station—then, we admit, he can 
truly find leisure and means in England, nearly as 
well as anywhere else, for the acquisition of military 
knowledge. But should he not be willing or capa- 
ble of rendering himself thus singular by the isolated 
nature of his studies and pursuits, then, we main- 
tain, as beforehand, the impossibility of his attaining 
that degree of scientific education which ought to 
be the ordeal for official capacity in every military 
service. 

The philosophy of human nature teaches us 
never to calculate upou exceptions to a rule—never 
to mould our hopes and conduct in this world upon 
the fortunes of a game of chance. Now we have 
but to examine the every day life in one of our 
English depots to see what a very strange excep- 
tion a studious young officer would be to the 
general rule of idleness with which he is begirt, 
and what a difficult thing it is in the profession of 
arms, to obtain even a moderate proficiency in the 
knowledge of arms. 

At first glance, the mode of life in an English 
depot seems excellently adapted to the pursuits of 
any study which a man may feel inclined to pro- 
secute, Not harassed by the cares and vigils of 
actual warfare, nor even by the mimic duties of an 
encampment, as at Chobham or Aldershott, the 
oficer has leisure enough for perfecting himself 
in that knowledge of tactics and fortification, 
which may any day be available on the field of 
battle, or in the trenches, before the stronghold of 
a beleagured enemy. Life in an English depot, 
we repeat it, seems at first glance excellently 
adapted to the purposes of study, but if we look 
below the immediate surface we shall soon find it 
to be quite the contrary. 

Let us approach nearer then to the model depot 
we have in view, On one side stand the artillery, 
on the other the infantry barracke. The officers 
of the latter do not associate much with their 
brethren in the former. Nay, Captain Noodles, 
who it is gravely suspected has more treasure in 
bis purse than in his head, pronounces them to be 

W sort of fellows. “We dont care for such 
men,” says he “they are snobs—poor devils who 
have to work with their heads. We want men of 
money and standing,” So these poor devils, who 
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are so very poor that they cannot do even without 
their heads, are somewhat shied for the very quali- 
ties which in civilised society ought to make them 
in request, 

This state of affairs is not very encouraging to 
a young man who, on entering the service, is 
desirous of thoroughly understanding his profes- 
sion. But we will now introduce him to his mess- 
room, and a few of his companions in arms. 

A well conducted English mess is a very nice 
thing. The handsome dining service on the table 
—the handsome dining circle round it, clothed in 
the elegant dress worn on such occasions—the 
bevy of well appointed servants who wait with 
mathematical precision on the wants and fancies of 
their lords and masters—the rich glow thrown 
from silver fountains of light over chaliced goblets 
and glittering platters—the warm carpet beneath 
you, and the comfortable atmosphere around you— 
all make up a tableau of order, ease, and luxury 
which the French, and German, and Russian mess- 
rooms but rarely, if ever, succeed in emulating. 
The fact is so well known abroad, that the French 
officers, at Varna, constantly refused the invitations 
of their English friends, on the ground that they 
could not pretend to give an adequate return for 
the hospitality of their richer brethren. 

After this bird's eye view of the picture we will 
now proceed to details. 

Captain Mathews—(homme blaze, who sits op- 
posite us—has no appetite, as usual. He is sur- 
prised why salmon are not always in season. He 
wishes to know whether it were possible to have 
the thigh of a woodcock. He finds the world 
slow—the weather heavy. He thinks the sherry 
is too sweet, and wants a little Venetian resin in 
it. He asks whether he could not have a little 
Venetian resin, and yawns when informed that 
this would be an impossibility. He is told that 
his friend Thomson has met with a serious accident, 
and broken his Jeg. 

“Poor fellow,” drawls Captain Mathews, “I 
believe people’s legs are more brittle in winter than 
in summer, I wish this bird had followed the 
rale,” and herewith he dismisses his plate, 

Ensign Blowman, who comes next in order, 
devotes his life and lungs principally to airs and 
cantatas on the flute. Now it is a curious pheno- 
menon, but one that in general society is neverthe- 
less true, that gentlemen who devote their life and 
lungs to airs and cantatas on the flute are for the 
most part of a gentle but not heroic disposition. 
Oa this account Lieutenant Darel pronounces 
Ensign Blowman to be a “ flat,” and uh dows n 
little fund of. pleasantry ready on this head with 
regard to Ensign Blowman’s flute. For example, 
if Ensign Blowman thinks he is a little too sharp: 
“No fear of that,” exclaims Lieutenant Darel, 
“you can never be too sharp.” Whereupon Ea- 
sign Blowman agrees with Lieutenant Darel that 
in light movements, indeed, it is difficult to be too 
sharp, but dissents from that opinion as respects 
cantatas like the one he is playing. Or if Ensign 
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Blowman venture a remark that flats are very hard 
on the flute, Lieutenant Darel expresses his surprise 
that Blowman should find them so, and cannot 
account for the singularity excepting by the rule 
of two negatives making an affirmative. 

Lieutenant Darel is the chieftain of a faction 
whose principal amusement consists in driving over 
curb-stones, or smashing street lamps, or upsetting 
friends into a gutter, or sneezing in chorus as they 
walk along the streets in wet weather, or making 
youngsters who have just joined practice the sword 
dance in their original costume, or doing anything 
else equally witty and intellectual. 

Captain Lovelace, and Ais faction, on the con- 
trary, are rather sentimentally inclined, and prefer 
Bulwer to Thackeray. They are great admirers of 
“ Henrietta Temple,” and dote upon the fair sex. 
Their principal amusement consists in balls, routs, 
and masquerades—even “tea and toast,” as an 
evening party is habitually called at the mess, have 
attractions for them. They are particularly dis- 
tinguished for an easy flow of conversation about 
the temperature of the atmosphere during a waltz 
A deux temps. At the mess they are not con- 
spicuous either for very great power of thought or 
abundance of aneedote—indeed, it has been noticed 
that several of the company have shown signs of 
inattention when Captain Lovelace has been de- 
scribing the features of some social event, which he 
pronounces to be very jolly. 

Captain Tapman, like Ensign Blowman, is fond 
of music, and plays accompaniments on the piano 
to Mr. Blowman on the flute, le is always 
firmly persuaded that by-and-bye they will do 
better. It is astonishing how often they nearly 
know their parts without ever quite doing so. 

Behold the circle into which the would-be Wel- 
lington is introduced on his entrance into the 
army ! 

When mess is over, Captain Mathews and his 

friends retire to their rooms to drink soda-water 
and smoke cigars. Ensign Blowman joins Captain 
Tapman in some new concert, by Pratten, or a 
quaint fantasia by Herr Reichhardt. Captain 
Lovelace and his party go to a ball with ribbands 
round their necks and scented handkerchiefs in 
their hands. Lieutenant Darel has a rubber at 
whist, or a drive by moonlight, or a jocund discourse 
over the virtues of punch, burgundy, or brandy. 
B The night passes and morning dawns. Captain 
Mathews breakfasts on a cigar and soda-water. 
There is early parade, for which all the officers de- 
clare it a bore to have to rise before noontide. 
After parade comes a lounge, a game at cricket, a 
little shooting, flirting, or morning-calling, and the 
day is over. And so life passes in an English 
depot. 

How different is it abroad, where steady drill 
and continual application serve to occupy at least 
some of the time which our officers devote entirely 
to the passing fancies of the moment. 

But, supposing the young aspirant to professional 
knowledge breaks through all these social trammels, 
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and braves the epithet of “city-clerk’’ from hi, 
illiterate comrades—what then ? Does he gain g 
certainty of reward for his labours? Are there 
prizes_held forth to him for the prosecution of 
those studies without which an officer is but 
fighting soldier after all? Alas, no. Where 
man like Todtleben is raised in two years from the 
rank of lieutenant to the title of general and aide. 
de-camp to his Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, what becomes of our Nasmyths, Ed. 
wardes’s, Outrams, or Maynes—men who, whether 
by study or practice, have acquired large and 
extensive knowledge of their profession ? 

There is no doubt that in the English army 
working men are disliked, nor do the authorities at 
the Horse Guards think fit to encourage their 
meritorious labours. The consequence is, that in 
the English army there is the smallest amount of 
military knowledge on the part of the officers of 
any in Europe, except perchance the Turkish, 
Whether this can go on when all foreign nations 
have so far advanced in military science is a matter 
of grave doubt and consideration. Whether we 
can long continue, as the Russians say, “ with an 
army of lions led by asses,” is very dubious ; and 
whether, if we do so continue, such a system is, 
among a great and practical nation like the English, 
the most honourable, sure, and economical of 
systems, is still more dubious. 

But what, it will be asked, is to become of our 
nobility if we flood them with sharp-witted compe- 
titors from every rank of life. In answer to this 
question, we will quote a conversation which Jacob 
Omnium reports as having taken place between 
himself and a distinguished member of the Upper 
Ten Thousand. The latter, after admitting all the 
evils of the present system, argued that the public 
service benefitted by it. “Our greatest enemies,” 
said he, “do not deny that the aristocracy of 
England are as earnest and as industrious in the 
cause of right and honour as any other similar 
class among the aristocracy of Europe. They 
labour like slaves at the political oar; they lead the 
charge at Balaklava, like Lord Cardigan ; they die 
at their posts, like Lord Raglan. They are manly, 
brave, and high-minded.” To all this Jacob 
Omnium most sincerely assented. 

“Well,” asked his friend, “ and how do you 
propose to reward them for this? You actually 
wish to deprive them of the advantages which they 
have so long enjoyed, and to make them take their 
chance in the race of promotion with every clever 
and plucky ‘snob’ who chooses to jostle them.” 

Jacob Omnium confessed that such was his 
object. 

“ The inevitable consequence will be,” continued 
his friend, “if you succeed, that the upper classes 
will retire in disgust from the public service, and 
will become degenerate and torpid, as has been the 
ease in Spain and Italy; and how, I should like to 
kuow, would the country approve that ?” 

“The only answer which I could make,” says 
Jacob Omnium, “ to this line of argument, was © 
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refer to a circumstance which had occurred to me 
a short time before at a country house at which I 
was staying. An odd, precocious little Eton boy, 
who was also of the party, took it into his head to 
fall in love with, and propose to a beautiful and 
rich young heiress, several years older than him- 
elf, He was, of course, refused, and came weep- 
ing to my room for sympathy and consolation. He 
complained that he had been encouraged —then 
thrown over; ‘but,’ added he, with some spirit, ‘I 
warned her that, if she used me ill, I'd lead a 
dissolute life, and that she would have to answer 
for it.’ ” 

We agree with Jacob Omnium in thinking that 
the distinguished member of the upper ten thou- 
sand who threatens that, if his brethren are no 
longer bribed to serve their country by the 
prospect of exclusive military reward, but are re- 
duced to a par with other people, they “ will lead 
dissolute lives, and that we shall have to answer 
for it,” is scarcely as effective an advocate of his 
order as he supposes himself to be.” 

We doubt, however, whether gentlemen, in the 
true sense of the word, would still not be willing 
to share in the glories of the military profession, 
even if the test of an efficient education were ap- 
lied to its greatest possible extent. We are aware 
that, in England, there is a very prevalent opinion 
that a gentleman must be a man of money. Even 
good descent is a claim that is somewhat liable to 
being obliterated, unless it is polished by the gol- 
den sands of Pactolus. A shopkeeper will pro- 
nounce Mr. Jones not to be respectable, because he 
lives in a small cottage, which not even the high 
blazonry of its title of “ Royalty Villa” can raise 
into the catalogue of respectability, and because 
Mr. Jones only keeps one servant, and prefers clieap 
to dear literature, and rounds of beef to legs of 
lamb or saddles of mutton. 

Such meu as these—and who shall define how 
many or how few there be—are, of course, excluded 
from all competition for the honours of the military 
profession. ‘They are too high to like the idea of 
entering the ranks, and too low, at least in a 
monied point of view, to dream of a commission. 
No other “open sesames” are vouchsafed to the 
warlike aspirant in England. Hence, we are driven 
for our staff of officers to the members of a class 
who, like all monopolists, become carcless and 
slothful, and lag behind the march of surrounding 
circumstances, intellectual or material. 

From the opinion that a poor man cannot be a 
gentleman we entirely dissent. In the next place, 
we firmly believe that a poor man will, in the greater 
number of cases, have more inducements to work 


bard than a rich man—at least to work more for | 


others, on whose good opinion he depends, than for 





The public at large—ihe great tax-paying public, 
who have borne the lion's share in the £16,000,000 
of national debt accumulated during the past year 
for expenses greatly due to the inefficiency and 
ignorance of our military authorities, and the “dim 
religious” lights of Downing-street and the Horse 
Guards—the great tax-paying public, who must 
ever supply the thews and sinews of war, and yet 
be excluded, in the opinion of some men, from a 


| Share in its profits—its management and glory. 


We think that this point ought to be more de- 
finitely made than it usually is—namely, that the 
army of England is neither created by, nor ought 
to be maintained for, the exclusive interests of the 
aristocracy of England; but for the interests of the 
people—to preserve the integrity and honour of 
the British empire, of which the British aristocracy 
forms but a part, and to provide ne guid respublica 
detrimenti capiat. That the people have, at the 
present moment, anything to do with their army, 
excepting in supplying it with money and raw 
material, no one but a casuist can maintain. That 
the people ought to have something to do with it 
scems no less evident than that a shareholder in a 
railway company should be enabled to inspect the 
accounts and control the actions of that company, 
whenever the need is felt by the majority of its 
contributors for so doing, 

But, it will be asked, who are the people ?—The 
people, according to our historical appreciation of 
the word, are the great active body in a nation; not 
the great inactive undermasses of society, which 
lie, like the depth of ocean, dormant and un- 
troubled by the storms and vicissitudes of tem- 
perature which roll over its surface. The people 
of Athens were the seniors or select of the com- 
monalty, who controlled the management of 
business at the publie assemblies, and enjoyed the 
rights of full citizenship. The people of Rome, 
whom Cicero addressed in his seeond and third 
Catalinian orations, were the Quirites who, con- 
stituted of burghers and plebians, formed the 
ultimate court of appeal of Roman politics, and 
the participators in Roman honours, ‘The people 
who stirred themselves against the Crown of Eng- 
land, in the Revolution of 1640, were the country 
gentlemen and yeomen of England—at least, if 
we give credence to Mrs. Hutchinson's narrative 
of that epoch. ‘The people who, in France, com- 
menced the Revolution of ’89, were the Jourgeois 
——those who carried it out were the lowest dregs 
of the populace—the ignorant, oppressed, and im- 
poverished populace, which had suffered so much 
from the feudal exactions of a corrupt nobility, 
and the profligate avarice of a corrupter Church. 

Now, adopting these explanations of the word, 
who are the people of England? We answer—the 


himself, as he is liable to do if independent. Should | reading, thinking public, who can con their daily 
we, therefore, by the simple test of military educa. , or weekly newspapers, who can follow the footsteps 
tion, be able to get ability, not altogether void of | of events, who can gather the wants of the nation 
“ gentle blood,” which would work harder, and do | from the mouths of its spokesmen, who can justly 
8 work with more zeal and efficiency than our | criticise the actions of their ministers, and pay the 

at present display, who would be gainers? | taxes which a civilised government necessarily 
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imposes. It stands to reason that, if we draw our 
men of confidence from a majority we shall have 
more chance of fewer failures than if we confine 
ourselves to the limited capacity of a very limited 
minority. The people of England, as we have 
defined them, are that majority—the aristocracy 
that minority. 

If the army of England is made for the aristo- 
cracy, and paid by the aristocracy, well and good ; 
the aristocracy have a right to the usufruct of their 
own property. If, on the contrary, the army of 
England is made for the people, as we have defined 
them, then let the people and the nobility, as a 
component part of that people, go shares in its 





control and management. The only means whereby 
to cement such a partnership, seems the common 
link of military education. — 

Again, as the Russian gentleman said in the 
commencement of this article, “ Your army is not 
a profession, but a plaything.” Whether an army 
ought to be a profession or a plaything, seems g 





| question which in England, but in England alone, 
| is still a matter of indecision and perplexity, Jf 
we once admit that our army ought to be a pro. 
fession—a serious bond fide profession,—then we 
think the advocates of military education, as opposed 
to those of purchase and patronage, have gained 
their point, and won the day. 
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Tue wonderful discoveries made in physical science 
during the last hundred years, have brought the 
subject home to the business of everyone, as a 
subject to be acquainted with. 
they demonstrated its bearing upon the comforts 
and conveniences of life, but also on the origin, 
progress, and continuance of life itself, in all its 
varied and multiplied forms of existence. The 
well-known influence of chemical agencies upon the 
animal frame, in the promotion or destruction of 
life or health, and the connexion of the science of 
chemistry with all the elements of nature, involves 
the necessity of an entire revision of the system of 
elementary education, to meet the growing intelli- 
gence and enlightment of the age. 
enough, that we have amongst us a few individuals 


of high scientific attainments, to astonish the world | 


by results, whilst carefully reserving to themselves 
the secret of the processes by which they have been 
produced; nor that such knowledge should even 
extend to the medical faculty generally. It is the 
business of every one of us to become acquainted 
with matters which affect our personal and social 
comfort, or with the prevailing and predisposing 
causes of health and disease ; because every one is 
liable to be thrown into positions in which, not 
only his own life or health, but that of those around 
him, may be jeopardised by the want, or saved by 
the possession, of such knowledge. It is from the 
absence of it, that we see too often the utter disre- 
gard in public men and public bodies, of those 
precautionary measures and arrangements in which 
the health and well-being of society are involved. 
There are three circumstances in the history of 
science, of which it is difficult to say which is the 
most extraordinary. ‘The first is, that so many 
centuries should have elapsed before mankind had 
acquired correct ideas on the subject. The second, 
the amazing progress made in it during the com- 
paratively few years that have elapsed, since the 
clue to its development has been found. ‘The 


Not only have | 


It is not now | 


third, that after the most elaborate investigations, 
| human knowledge, or the powers of the human 
mind, has limits beyond which they cannot penetrate. 
With regard to the first, from what we know of 
the ancients we are led to conclude’ that, with all 
their civilisation and refinement, their scientific 
theories were exceedingly absurd or crude. Of 
astronomy and geography they based their conelu- 
sions upon the fatally erroneous principle that the 
earth is a fixed body, round which the sun and 
other heavenly bodies moved as round a centre. Of 
these latter they had attentively observed the 
| various phenomena, so far as the ordinary course 
| of nature had assisted them; but they were 
ignorant of their true positions, magnitudes, and 
relative proportions. All atmospheric and astro- 
nomic phenomena were viewed with fear and awe, 
as mysterious and symbolical, affecting the destinies 
| of men or nations. The elements of nature were 
_ comprehended in the category of fire, water, earth, 
and air; but of the compound nature of these 
| substances, or of the methods of resolving them 
into their simple constituents, they were in utter 
ignorance. These are the results of chemical 
knowledge, of which the ancients knew little or 
nothing ; the word itself (chemistry) being applied 
by the Egyptians to the whole range of natural 
science as then understood; and more recently, by 
the moderns, first to the working of metals ia 
general; secondly to the discovery of the philo- 
sopher’s stone for the transmutation of other metals 
into gold; thirdly, to the preparation of the 
universal medicine for the cure of all diseases. 
This latter application of the word ‘chemistry’ 
dates no further back than the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, when it was first so 
| Paraselsus, who boasted that he possessed a secret, 
| by which he could prolong his own life to the age 
| of Methusaleh. He died, however, at the age of 
47, inthe year 1541. The delusion notwithstandiog 
was kept up after his time; and Von Helmont, @ 
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Iste as the seventeenth century, was the last of the 

‘sts. Like Paraselsus, he declared that he 

both the philosopher's stone and the 

secret of the universal medicine; but his death in 

1644, at the age of sixty-seven, whilst it gave the 

lie to his pretensions, completed the disgrace of the 
exploded system. 

At length, in 1669, Bucher, the father of modern 

chemistry, was born at Spires in Germany, and 





was the first that arranged the fixed principles of 
chemistry, by which it became the science we now | 
know it, and constituting one of the two branches | 
into which science itself is divided. Bucher was suc- | 
ceeded by Stahl, (his pupil), Boerhaave, Margraaf, 

Rouelle, Magner, (who published the first chemical 

dictionary in 1766), and Bergmann, whose advent 

forms are era in the history of chemistry, as he 

brought to bear upon it the powers and acquire- 

ments of an acute mind deeply versed in mathe- 

matical demonstrations, which enabled him to test 

with accuracy the experiments he undertook. 

Assisted by Schule, his pupil, the one distinguished 

by the extent of his views and the plans he had 

formed for the improvement of science, and the 

other by the skill with which he conducted the 

analyses, and the precision with which he detected 

substances by their properties, they may be said to 

have laid the first foundation of that noble science, 

which has since called forth the talents and ener- 

gies of a host of men of mark, by whom the 

mysteries of nature, so far as the composition of 

organic matter is concerned, have been revealed, 

and its elements identified. 

Black led the van in pneumatics; Cavendish 
discovered the composition of water, and first ap- 
plied electricity* in chemistry ; Priestly discovered 
the aeriform fluids; Brandt, phosphorus; Dr. 
Hook, combustion ; Franklin, the identity of elec- 
trieity with lightning, and its control and direction 
by the use of conductors ; Watson the simultaneous 
operation of the electric shock ; Henschenbrock, 
the Layden phial; Privati and Winkelman, the 
application of electricity in the cure of chronic 
disease; Volta, with La Place, the voltaic battery ; 
of which the galvanic battery by Galvani is the 
completion; &c. &c. 

In the field of natural philosophy many eminent 
men had, before this, distinguished themselves. 
Even in the dark ages we read of Johannes Scotus, 
Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Raymond Lully, 
Aroldus de Villa Nova, John Isaac Hollandus, 
Basil Valentine, Copernicus, Galileo, and others | 
by whom many important discoveries were made. 
But so jealous were the ecclesiastical authorities 
of those days of all innovations, and such was their 
ignorance of the laws of nature, that these eminent 
men, who were greatly in advance of their times, 
Were bound and fettered by the fear of being made 
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* “Electricity” is derived from the Greek word “ amber,” 
and properly signifies the science that treats of the pheno- 
mena of attraction and repulsion produced by the friction of 
amber. This property was discovered by Theophrastus so 
early as three bundred years before the Christian Era, 
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amenable to the vengeance of the Church for dis- 


_coveries which were looked upon by the multitudes 


as the effect of witchcraft. Thus, when in the ) 6th 
century Galileo discovered the true motion of the 
earth round the sun, upon his promulgating his 


theory, it was pronounced by the Church, a 


“damnable Heresy,” and he was compelled, 
through fear of the stake, to renounce what he 
knew to be true. But upon the revival of letters, 
and especially after the era of the Reformation, 
the fetters of science and of general knowledge 
were broken, and, in England, at least, mind was 
left free to develope its powers. Sir Francis 


Bacon in the 16th century laid the foundation of 


experimental philosophy; and in the 17th, was 
succeeded by Sir Isaac Newton, who discovered 
the laws of gravitation, which placed the physical 
sciences on that solid basis, upon which future 
philosophers have been enabled to raise their 
superstructures. 

Here let us pause, aud reflect upon the theolo- 
gical facts involved in this brief historical notice of 
science. Those laws of nature, upon which the 
world itself, as well as the whole universe, was 
founded, and which we have reason to believe have 
uever been subject to any change or modification, 
remained a hidden mystery to man for nearly six 
thousand years; for we have no data to prove, or 
to lead us to suppose that at any former period of 
the world mankind had acquired such a portion of 
scientific knowledge as to enable them to arrive at 
those discoveries which the Jast century has re- 
vealed. By a painful and laborious process have 
these acquisitions in knowledge been attained ; 
and, with all their magnitude and importance, they 
are still incomplete and subject to variation and 
failure in practical experiment, which shows the 
fallacy of human skill. Place, for instance, any 
given vegetable substance in the hands of a namber 
of practical chemists for analysis, and you will, in 
all probability, have as many different results. The 
chemist, too, whilst he can separate bodies, whether 
liquid or solid, into their component parts, knows 
nothing of the laws by which they have been pre- 
viously combined, or of that chemistry of nature by 
which the simplest and most common of her opera- 
tions are effected. What, for example, do we 
know of the mode by which the food we eat is con- 
verted in the stomach into those various substances 
which the animal frame exhibits, or of the way in 
which plants imbibe and convert the nourishment 
by which their rapid growth is promoted? We 
have said that Newton discovered the laws of 
attraction and gravitation; but by what power 
these laws are kept in operation we must still 
remain in ignorance. Again, Franklin and others 
discovered the power and the p of 
tricity in the system of creation; but of 
nature of electricity, and whether it is a 
fluid, or whether it is a substance at 
remains a secret. Perhaps the application 
powerful agent to the electric telegraph 
the most extraordinary efforts of human 
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ever exhibited by the mind of man.* But no in- 
vestigation of art or science can enable him to dis- 


cover by what mysterious power or combination of | 


forces a piece of wire can be made to convey a 
message any given possible distance in an infini- 
tessimal space of time; for whether the distance be 
one mile or two thousand, the shock which pro 
duces the effect is instantaneous. Thus, man is 
enabled, by the faculties bestowed upon him, to 
wield an agency which approaches the nearest to 
the attributes of Deity of anything yet discovered, 
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of Him who created all things, and to whom the 
great mysteries of nature are but the results of 
his own infinite power and knowledge. 

Amongst the whole range of the physical sciences 
perhaps that of meteorology is the one with which 
man has the most to do, and upon which his tem. 


poral welfare most intimately depends. As soon 
_as he enters into life—nay, even before his birth 
| —his physical condition is, in a great measure, de. 
termined by the due proportion existing in the 


and, strange to say, he is utterly ignorant of the | 
stitution of the future man is not unfrequently 


character of that agent and of the laws upon which 


must for ever elude, by their subtlety, the grasp of 
the human mind, and of which we must, as in the 
casc of the digestion of our food, enjoy the benefits 
without knowing the modus operandi, or the prin- 
ciples by which they are conferred. 

How different is this to the knowledge of Him 
who ereated all things, and to whose mind every 
operation of nature is familiar. All her laws were 
arranged from the first by infinite wisdom, and 
remain the same without exhaustion, relaxation, or 
change, and so will continue until the end of time. 
This is the difference between the divine and the 
human mind—the powers of the one are infinite, of 
the other finite ; the one is self-existent, the other 
created ; the one is infallible, the other liable to 
err every moment. Let us bow in reverence and 
gratitude to that God who has conferred such 
ample powers upon us as to secure our welfare, and 
furnish the means of developement for the mind, 
with humility, when we reflect how immeasurably 
the highest human attainments fall short ef those 


* The electric telegraph, or rather the principle on which 
it is founded, was discovered at the latter end of the last cen- 
tury by a Frenchman, M. Lomond, as we learn by an 
observation of the Rev, Arthur Young to tle following 
effect : — 

* M. Lomond has made a very curious discovery in clec- 
tricity. You write two or three words on a papcr, he takes 
it with him into his room, and there turns a machine 
enclosed in a cylindrical case, at the top of which is an elec- 
trometer of pith balls. Gy means of a wire, a connection is 
made with a similar cylinder and electrometer in a distant 
epartment, and his wife, by remarking the corresponding 
motion of the balls, writes down the words they indicate, 
from which it appears he has formed an alphabet of motion. 
As the Jength of the conducting wire makes no difference in 
the effect, a correspondence might be carried on at any dis- 
tance, as, for example, within or without a besieged city, or 
for purposes much more interesting or useful. Whatever 
the uses may be, the invention is beautiful."— Zrarels in 
France. By Arthur Young. Vol. i. p. 65. 

Little did the Rev. author suppose that this “ beautifu! 
invention” would in sixty or seventy years be applied to the 
conveyance of information between places thousands of miles 
distant, so rapidly as to “annihilate time and space,” 
bringing mind into immediate contact with mind, separated 
bodily by seas and continents. 

But the electric telegraph appears to have been in opera- 
tion many years before that date in a private gentleman’s 
garden at Hamilton in Scotland; and while the statements 
of its mode of working has been preserved in the Scotch 
magazines, it is curious that the name of the inventor 
is lost, ; 
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meteorological, or atmospheric, phenomena by which 
he is surrounded ; and the sickly or healthy con. 


it acts. It is one of those things in nature, which | determined by the air he breathed, or the liquid he 


imbibed, when achild. We shall devote the rest 
of this paper to a consideration of this subject, 
embracing, as it does, an infinite variety of the most 
interesting phenomena, and having an affinity to, 
or bearing upon, most, if not all, the other 
scicnces.* 

Whatever advances and discoveries have hitherto 
been made in meteorology, it is acknowledged ty 
be, not only incomplete as a science, but to en. 
brace such a wide range of operations as to be 
absolutely beyond the grasp of the human intellect 
in all its details. The revolutions, for instance, of 
those vast bodies above us, by which the stupendous 
effects we daily behold are produced, occupy so 
immense ascries of years that the frail thread of 
humanity will probably itself become extinct long 
before the wondrous cycle is complete. ‘If the 
buried relics of primeval life,” says a late writer, 
“have taught us how brief has been our tenure of 
this terrestrial paradise, compared with its occu- 
pancy by the brutes that perish, the sidereal truths 
which we have bcen expounding impress upon us 
the uo less humbling lesson, that from the birth of 
man to the extinction of his race, the system to 
which he belongs will have described but an inf 
aitessimal are of that immeasurable cycle in which 
it is destined to revolve.” 

It is with the atmosphere, then, that we have 
the most intimate relation, and upon the phenomena 
of which our wellbeing more immediately depends. 
It is the medium, in fact, by which all meteorolo- 
gical phenomena are presented to view. ‘This 
medium is found by analysis to be composed chiefly 
of two substances, or gases—oxygen and hydrogen 
or nitrogen, in the proportions of 20°87 degrees of 
oxygen to 79°27 degrees of nitrogen, with a variable 
quantity of carbonic acid gas, of about 1 to 2,000 
of atmospheric air. These may be called the na 
tural compouents of the atmosphere ; but, in addi 
tion to these, there is a quantity of extraneous 
vapour, the product of oxygen and hydrogen che 
mically combined, and arising from the decomposi- 
tion of various substances, constantly arising from 
the earth, aud floating about in all directions. It 
is upon the due proportion of the natural gases, 
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* The term meteorology embraces all physical causes 
which affect the state of the atmosphere, or that are 
or originated by it.— Penny Cyclopedia. 

+ “ Introduction to Meteorology.” By D. P. Thompsos 
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nee or absence of the adventitious ones, 
that the healthiness, or otherwise, of the atmosphere 
depends. a ee 

Oxygen was discovered by Dr. Priestly in 1774. 
Although in combination it is the main support of 
life, if it were constantly inhaled alone that life 
would “ flit away with far greater rapidity than 
in common air.” Nitrogen was discovered by 
Rutherford in 1772. It is lighter than atmospheric 
sir, and “ neither supports combustion nor sustains 
life.” Carbonic acid gas is heavier than common 
air, and, consequently, can be poured out of one 
yessel into another, the proportions being as 1,000 
of atmospheric air to 1,521 of carbonic acid gas. 
It is highly poisonous, and speedily destroys life, as 
is demonstrated in many places where it naturally 
abounds, as in the Grotto del Cano, near Naples ; 
the Dionst Hohle, near Pyrmont, in Germany ; and 
the Valley of Death, in the island of Java. It is 
frequently used in France as a means of suicide, 
in which case the party lies on the floor, as the gas 
sinks as soon as liberated. 

What renders the presence of these gases (car- 
bonic acid and hydrogen combined) peculiarly dan- 
gerous to life, is their specific gravity being so 
much greater than that of atmospheric air, by virtue 
of which quality they are necessarily found con- 
densed near the surface of the earth, and poison 
the atmosphere in a greater or less degre, according 
to the proportion in which they prevail. This 
proportion depends upon the care that is taken to 
remove or neutralise the matters from which they are 
generated. And this quality of density accounts 
for the circumstance, that low situations, unless 
well drained, are generally more unhealthy than 
hilly countries. In the former, the heavy and foul 
gases settle, and are less accessible to the currents 
of air which would otherwise dilute them with the 
atmosphere, and render their presence less noxious. 

It is, therefore, of vast importance to the health 
of cities and towns that cleanliness in the streets 
and houses should be strictly enforced by the 
authorities, and that stringent laws should be 
enacted to give them the necessary powers. It 
will, perhaps, be said, that this interferes with the 
liberty of the subject, and that in a free country 
like this, any one has a full right to practise clean- 
“ness or not, as he pleases. But it must be borne 
in mind that a person cannot endanger his own 
health or life, by suffering his premises to become 
the receptacle of filth, without exposing also his 
neighbours around to contagion, arising from the 
foul air generated by his uncleanliness; and thus, 
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° Dalton conjectures that the various constituent parts of 
the air are not chemically combined by any fixed law of defi- 
nite proportions, but rather mechanically mixed, and proda- 
ting, by the amount of their independent pressure, the 
elevation of the mercury in the tube of the barometer. This 

ty, however, is at variance with the now well known 
rey of the specific gravity of fluids, and is besides opposed 
the results of chemical experiments, by which the chemical 
Combination of the gases composing the atmospheric air is 
» Well demonstrated as any other occult union,—Penny 
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his private habits, otherwise a personal affair, be- 
come a public nuisance, to be properly removed by 
the arm of the law, if the party is not accessible 
to remonstrance.* 

That the salubrity of the air depends wholly 





upon the due admixture of its natural components, 
the following statement, founded upon experiments, 
will prove. 

“We have stated that four of nitrogen and one 
of oxygen form atmospheric air, or, to reduce the 
ratio to the following standard, say—two vol. of 
nitrogen and half a vol. of oxygen compose the 
air we breathe. Now, two vol. of nitrogen and 
one vol. of oxygen form the nitrous oxide, or 
laughing gas of Davy,—a fluid which, when inhaled 
for a few minutes, intoxicates ; but which would be 
injurious, if not fatal, if breathed for any length 
of time. Zwo vol. of nitrogen and ¢wo vol. of 
oxygen form the nitric oxide, a gas which cannot 
be respired, for, coming into contact with the 
atmosphere, it is instantly converted into a poison- 
ous acid, the nitrous acid recognised by its ruddy 
fumes. Two vol. of nitrogen and ¢hree vol. of 
oxygen form the hyponitrous acid, which exists 
only in combination with a base. Two vol. of 
nitrogen and four of oxygen form the nitrous acid 
already mentioned. Two vol. of nitrogen and five 
vol. of oxygen compose nitric acid, or aqua-fortis, 
one of the most corrosive and deadly poisons. 
Thus, of a// the combinations of these two gases, 
atmospheric air is the only one fit for sustaining 
life! How easily could the destruction of the 
globe be effected, were the Creator to change the 
proportions of these fluids!” 

The importance of vegetation in atmospheric 

economics, is abundantly manifest. A man con- 
sumes, by inspiration, in twenty-four hours, 46°036 
inches, or 32°5 ounces of oxygen. A horse con- 
sumes, in the same time, 13lbs. 3°5 ounces; and a 
cow lllbs. 10°75 ounces. In expiration, the nitro- 
gen is thrown off, and the place of the oxygen is 
supplied by the exhalation of carbonic acid mixed 
with aqueous vapour. This carbonic acid, which 
is poisonous, is absorbed by the veyetable Tribes, 
which feed upon it, and thus the due equilibrium 
of the atmospheric gases is preserved. 
The atmosphere is composed of “ ultimate 
atoms,” or excedingly small globules, which gravi- 
tate towards the centre, like all other bodies. 
But its elastic and expansive properties, and its 
constant agitation, under the action of heat, pre- 
veuts it from a natural condensation beyond the 
requirements of animal and vegetable life. Its 
density decreases the higher we ascend. 

“ Thus, supposing the density to be at 1. at the 
height of one mile, it will at two miles be 0°794; 
at three miles, 0°631; at four miles, 0°501; at five 
miles, 0°398; at six miles, 0°316; at nine miles, 


0158; at ten miles, 0126. Or, assuming the 
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* We know a house in Dublio, in a front street, in which 
cight families have, in succession, been carried off by fever, 
communicated by cottages ia a back street, inhabited by the 
lowest and filthiest class, 
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density as unity at the surface of the earth, it will 
be one-fourth at seven miles, one-sixteenth at 
fourteen miles, one-sixty-fourth at twenty-one 
miles, one-two-hundred-fifty-sixth at twenty-eight 
miles, and so on progressively. 

“ Let us imagine a hollow sphere of such mag- 
nitude that the planet Saturn, whose distance from 
the sun is nearly 900 millions of miles, could per- 
form its solar revolutions within it. 
cubie inch of air, as rarefied at an altitude of 500 
miles, would fill it entirely, That the eye may behold 
the vastness of this amount, we give the sum nume- 
rically — 3-053°635-200-000:000-000-000-000-000, 
or three thousand and fifty-three quadrillions, six 
hundred and thirty-four thousand two hundred 
trillions of cubic miles, English notation.” 

At an extreme height, the rarefaction of the air 
becomes oppressive and even painful. Dr. Barry, 
on ascending Mont Blanc, found that, at an eleva- 
tion of from 12,000 to 14,000 feet, he experienced 

great dryness in some parts, a livid colour and 
eonstriction of the skin, and an intense thirst and 
loss of appetite.” At 15,000 feet, “ exhaustion 
and difficulty of breathing ;’’ five hundred feet 
higher, ‘extreme exhaustion, greater difficulty in 
breathing, tendency to syncope and utter indiffer- 
ence.” These symptoms, however, were only felt 
when in motion. Other travellers have experienced 
the same sensations under similar circumstances. 

Much has been said respecting the alterations in 
the temperature of the seasons, and we continually 
hear it asserted that the climate of our own 
country has undergone a material change in the 
memory of man. ‘There is, however, sufficient 
reason to believe that whatever /ocal changes may 
have been produced by clearing, draining, and cul 
tivation, the average temperature of this as well as 
other countries has remained materially the same, 
since observation has been directed to the subject. 
A French saran (M. Arago) has arranged a scrics 
of observations reaching back to a century before 
the Christian cra, which prove that, upon the 
whole, there is no material alteration in the tempe- 
rature of the seasons. Other writers have proved 
the same, and Signor Libri has shown, by the 
early Florentine registers of Raineri, that the 
climate of northern Italy is now the same as in the 
days of Galileo. 

The fact is that in early life every notable event 
connected with time, place, or circumstance—a 
severe or continued frost in winter, or heat in 
summer—is magnified and registered in the 
memory with youthful wonderment ; and when, in 
after-life, a greater familiarity with the phenomena 
of nature, and the occupation of the mind with 
graver suhjects—to which may be added the more 
rapid flight of time—have both divested these 
things of a portion of their importance, and left us 
time to refiect upon them, our minds revert 
back to early impressions, and, without considering 
the difference in owrse/res, and our altered views of 
things, we conclude that a great change has been 
produced by the revolution of years. 





One single | 
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| gard to the temperature, a week’s hard frost, 
occupying and affording amusement for one-fourth 
of our Christmas holidays, is magnified to a severe 
_ winter, whilst in after-life the same event is passed 
| over without observation as a matter of course, 
_ Extreme seasons, either of heat or cold, have 
‘always been rare, and the effects of temperature 
| upon us is different in the different stages of life, 

The more common and visible forms of atmos. 
pheric phenomena are dew, fog, rain, and snow, 
According to Dr. Wells, whose theory of dew jg 
founded on calorific radiation, “ this meteor is de. 
posited on bodies whose temperature is dower than 
that of the surrounding atmosphere,”’ and “ it does 
not gather till after the temperature of the body 
is reduced, being the effect, not the cause, of the 
| lowering of the temperature of the bodies bedewed, 
It is from the invisible elastic vapour diffused around 
that the meteor is derived.” 

Honey dew is a viscous saccharine substance, 
deposited upon the foliage of certain plants and 
trees. All agree that it is not derived from the 
atmosphere, being well known to be the product of 
the aphis, and, according to Bevan, is also some- 
times exuded from the leaves of certain trees, as 
the oak and maple. Jed/y dew, which is more rare, 
ia believed to have its origin in a cryptogamic plant, 
the Zremella Mostoe of Linneus. 

Of fogs there are three kinds—the acqueous, 
the dry, and the luminous fogs. The acqueous 
fog is produced by the action of a temperature 
below the dew point upon a humid atmosphere, by 
which the moisture becomes visible in the form of 
“haze,” “mist,” or “ fog.” Everyone is acquainted 
with the form, nature, and influence of this meteor; 
but the dry fog is much more difficult to account 
for or deseribe, whilst its apparent connexion with 
the prevalence of certain epidemic diseases is & 
remarkable fact. In 1831, dry fogs obscured the 
air, and that year the Asiatic cholera and influenza 
prevailed. Before the arrival of that awful malady, 
Dr. Prout examined daily the weight of the atmos- 
phere, and continued his observations, which were 
made with great care, till he accumulated eighty- 
seven results. “It is remarkable,” says this phy- 
sician and meteorologist, “that after this period 
(9th February), during the whole time that the 
experiments were continued, the air almost uml 
formly possessed a weight above the usual standard. 
How this circumstance is to be explained, it & 
difficult to form a conjecture ; but perhaps it may 
_be worth while to observe, that almost precisely at 
| the period mentioned, the wind veered to the north 
| and east, where it continued for a considerable 
i 
| 








time, and that under these circumstances the ep 
_ demic cholera first made its appearance in London. 
| It would therefore seem as if some heavy foreigs 
body had heen diffused through the lower region of 
_ the atmosphere about this time, and was, somenow 
or other, connected with the disease in question. 
The cause of these dry fogs is still unknows 
and the faculty are divided on the subject. 


Dr 
Thus, in re- ' Thompson thinks from their intimate connexion with 








idemic disease, that they have a common origin, | 


e 
: points to one as the cause of the other. Dr. 


Prout is diposed to ascribe them to the presence of 
selenium in the atmosphere, or rather seleni-uretted 
hydrogen, a poisonous gas discovered by Berzelus, 
and the product of volcanic erruption. How far 
either of these theories go to account for the pre- 
sence of cholera in Asia, where no volcanoes exist, 
or for its systematic progress from thence to 
northern and western Europe, by way of Russia, 
always, we believe, advancing only with the east 
wind, isa problem yet to be solved. So compli- 
cated is the action of the atmosphere, and so little 
js known of the laws by which its various pheno- 
mena are governed, that, as Professor Johnson 
remarks, “They are rather acknowledged and 
speculated upon as existing, than capable of being 
explained to our satisfaction.” 

The phenomena of rain, so conducive to the 
well-being of man, are well known by naturalists. 
Its components are hydrogen and oxygen, in the 
proportion, in atomic weight, of one of hydrogen to 
eight of oxygen, or in volume of two of hydrogen to 
one of oxygen. If these latter proportions are 
synthetically mixed, a spark of electricity trans- 
mitted will at once produce water. In congelation, 
rain is subject to the same law as other water, and 
becomes solid under 32 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

The quantity of rain falling differs greatly in 
different countries; and it has been satisfactorily 
proved that its amount diminishes as we recede from 
the equator. Within the tropics, the dry and rainy 
seasons succeed each other with great regularity, 
depending upon the position of the sun and the 
direction of the wind. During the rainy season, 
the quantity falling is prodigious. Thus, at 
Arruean, in Burmah (lat. 26°30), as much as 60 
inches fell in July, 1825, and 43 inches the fol- 
lowing month. At Bombay, 32 inches have been 
collected during the first twelve days of the rainy 
season, which is equal to the average annual fall of 
England. The great heat of the climate in tropical 
countries, both renders these heavy falls necessary 
to vegetation, and obviates their otherwise injurious 
effects by the rapid absorption of the moisture. 
In England, a very small excess above the average 
quantity (as in November, 1852,) causes destruc- 
tive floods, inflicting extensive injury upon the 
growing crops, and arresting the operations of 
agriculture. 

Some tropical countries form an exception to 
the general rule. In Cumana, in South America, 
the aunual average fall is only eight inches; and 
both in Asia and Africa, the deserts are constantly 
arid. In Egypt, rain falls at long intervals only — 
sometimes once in two or three years; and the 
atmosphere is so very dry, that seeds found in the 


hand of a mummy, which had been deposited | 


thousands of years, still retained its vitality, and 
germinated readily when committed to the earth. 
Those extensive sandy plains existing in Asia, 
Africa, and South America, within the tropics, 
absorb the atmospheric moisture passing over them 
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to such an extent, as to leave none to accumulate 
in sufficient quantity to form rain clouds. 

Rain is suspended in the atmosphere by the 
power of electricity. The individual particles are 
charged with, and surrounded by, the electric fluid, 
which being withdrawn, the globules coalesce and 
are precipitated; and by the approximation of 
clouds charged with electricity in its opposite states, 
the humid sphericles coalesce by mutual attraction, 
and descend, either to the earth in rain, or for the 
formation of clouds of greater density in a lower 
stratum of the atmosphere. 

These are the opinions or conjectures of scientific 
men; but what is known of the clouds themselves, 
beyond the fact that they are vapour, and the 
sources from whence rain is generated? ‘ We 
have watched,” says Professor Johnson, “ the for- 
mation of clouds in a clear sky, and we have ven- 
tured to speculate upon its origin; but of the 
cloud itself, or rather of the nature of it when 
formed, there is some difference of opinion, as well 
as concerning the elevation at which it may possi- 
bly exist. That its substance is modified vapour 
is universally allowed, but in what state is ques- 
tionable. Some have supposed it vesicular, or 
consisting of inconceivably minute globules of water 
filled with air. Others regard it as composed of 
crystalline snowy or icy particles, so loosely aggre- 
gated as to float upon the denser air of the lower 
atmosphere; and both of these theories, if such 
we are justified in terming them, may not be very 
wide of the fact, under the varied aspect it assumes.” 
“In summer, we walk through the west of the 
valley, and its moisture feels cold and penetrating. 
After an ascent of an hour, we pass into the cloud 
that we have, perhaps, seen from afar, high above 
the mist, hanging on the mountain’s side, and the 
sensation is the same, The mist seems a fallen 
cloud, the cloud an elevated mist. 

The existence and nature of waterspouts are as 
variously accounted for and described as the clouds, 
Franklin considered it to be occasioned by the 
rushing of a fluid from all sides to a common 
centre, producing a vertical motion of the particles 
on their line of meeting; and he ascribes it to 
“electric disturbances in the atmosphere.” It is 
generally supposed, by seamen, that by the spiral 
motion assumed by them, the waters of the ocean 
are attracted by a supposed vacuum, forming a 
dense cloud at the summit, until becoming over- 
charged, it bursts and descends in an overwhelming 
flood. This theory is now generally abandoned by 
scientific men, both from the impossibility, upon 
any known principle, of raising water more than 
32 feet by one draught, and still more decidedly 
from the fact that the water thrown off by them is 
invariably fresh, and totally different from sea 
water in every respect, except fluidity. Dr. Thomp- 
son considers the “ pillar of the waterspout to cun- 
sist of condensed vapour; it is often deep indigo 
blue and similar in tint to the superincumbent 
cloud. When the motions of the base and axis 
are equal, and in the same direction, the meteor 
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presents itself perpendiculary; but it inclines | 


under different circumstances. Electrical pheno- 
mena attend its presence, as are indicated by the 
lightning sometimes observed. It is generally 
after a storm, or long continued sultry weather, 


that the meteor appears. It occurs at sea, jp 
straits, by rivers, and sometimes upon land. he 
discharged water is said to be always fresh, 
consequently, not obtained directly from the 
ocean. 


THE EUPHRATES RAILWAY. 


We mentioned casually in the number for May, 
and in a notice of two new works on Syria, the 
long-proposed route by railway to India. The line 
suggested in one of these works,* would run from 
the Mediterranean, by Antioch and Aleppo, to the 
Euphrates. The distance is eighty miles, and the 
river is navigable for small steamers to the Persian 
Gulf. Ibrahim Pacha expected to render the 
Orontes navigable to a point within forty miles or 
thereby of the Euphrates ; and at a period not 


remote it may be possible to deepen the channel of , 


the Euphrates, and pass the Bombay and Kurachee 
shipping between Lebanon and the Taurus, for 
little difficulty or expense would be incurred in 
constructing a canal navigable for the largest 
vessels through the valley of the Orontes. Travellers 
from the East describe that valley, eastward to 
Antioch, in glowing language. The beauty and 
fertility of the plain approach the proverbial splen- 
dour of the land around Damascus. The great 
mountains to the north and south pour from cease- 
less beds of snow cool waters into the vale between 
them. The flowers and fruits of temperate and 
warm climes flourish luxuriantly. Even the apathy 
aud listlessness of Mahommedanism have not suc- 
ceeded in robbing the soil of its fertility. The 
productions include wool, cotton, aud silks. One 
thousand tons of cotton and two thousand tons of 
wool are said to have been exported from the port 
of Alexandretta during the last year. The exports 
of wheat from that port last season amounted to 
twenty-five thousand tons, and an equal tonnage of 
barley, millet, and flour. The exports and imports 
of this almost unknown port in 1855 execeded two 
millions sterling ; but as the valley possesses no 
roads suitable for wheel carriages, of course it has 
no conveyance of that description, and all produce 
is carricd by camcls at a great expense. One 
British merchant purchased a quantity of wheat in 
the neighbourhood of Aleppo for nine shillings per 
quarter, but he paid seventeen shillings and six- 
pence for its transfercnce to the Mediterranean. 
The land is, therefore, uncultivated, except on the 
river side, aud in the vicinity of the large towns. 
The Tocal trade of this valley presents inducements 
for the construction of a railway far more attractive 
than those which have allured capitalists to invest 
their money in other quarters. A port, with 


out, might justify eighty miles of railway-making 
over cheap land, where Parliamentary charges are 
unknown—for the Sultan’s government will oppose 
no obstacles to the construction of the line. The 
existing local trade might be indefinitely increased 
in this spot, where the frigid and the torrid zones 
do not meet but are within sight of each other 
through all the year. The population of the valley 
must be considerable. The port contains ten 
thousand, Antioch twenty thousand, and Aleppo 
nearly ninety thousand persons. The numbers are 
greatly inferior to those who once crowded the 
streets of Antioch, when it was considered the 
second city of the Roman empire. 

The exact population of the valley itself is of little 
moment in considering the propriety of a railway, 
when contrasted with the value of the Eastern 
terminus. The line would be the liuk between the 
great river and the Mediterranean, and even if no 
more than these eighty miles were completed, the 
works would command a great through traffic. 
A large proportion of the produce from the north 
would be floated down, and of that from the south 
upwards to this point of the Euphrates for shipment 
to the west. 

A few days after the publication of our last 
number we received a memorandum respecting this 
line, drawn up by Mr. W. P. Andrews, who is 
associated with the Indian system of railways, and 
chiefly now with the Scinde railway, which, com- 
meucing at Kurachee, will extend upwards in the 
first place to Hyderabad on the Indus, and after- 
wards to the North, unti! it arrives, as we have no 
doubt it will reach the Punjaub, and penetrate to 
Peshawur. It is now eight years since Mr. 
Andrews published a work on Indian railways and 
their probable results, and from that date, as for 
some time previously, he has been incessantly 
engaged in their promotion. The Scinde railway 
will improve materially the business of Kurachee, 
which must become one of the larger shipping ports 
_of India. The Syrian scheme will give an equal 
| impetus to the port of Seleucia, which will probably 
| become the largest of the Mediterranean. This 
| memorandum was incorporated subsequently in @ 
| volume under the general title of the Scinde and 
| Euphrates Valley Railway. By itself it is a pros- 
| pectus, with names of well-known Anglo-Indians, 





shipping business of two millions annually in and | desirous for the accomplishment of the route. 
. ._.| They propose to take the Orontes valley first 
| in the primary section of their scheme, aud 
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* Dr, Aiton’s, 








it is completed they will then work the 
- route to and from India by river steam- 


or 
the 
aus from Bussorah to Kurachee and Bom- 


The section will save nearly one thou- 
pon miles on the journey to India. The voyage, 
yatil within a few years, to India was round the 

continent of Africa, crossing the line twice 
between Britain and Hindostan, carrying the 

r far to the south and then backwards to the 
north, and thus Ceylon was nearer practically to 
British ports than Kurachee. The Overland route, 
promoted recently by the late Lieutenant Waghorn 
and others, has nothing to do with the land, except 
in crossing Egypt from Alexandria to Suez, and 
France by the mail route to Marseilles. The 
saving of time by the latter route, compared with 
the steamers’ track round by Gibraltar, is six days. 
The duration of the voyage aud land travelling from 
London to Bombay averages thirty to thirty-one 
davs. The new route, which will be better entitled 
to the name of Overland, will cut down the distance 
travelled by nearly one thousand miles, one-sixth of 
the whole, and would, therefore, save one-fifth of the 
tine; but for other reasons the reduction of time 
will be greater. The passage through Egypt is 
doubtless interesting to the tourist, but so also 
must be the route of the Euphrates, while the new 
will be undoubtedly a more pleasant journey than 
the present line, since vhe voyage up or down the 
Red Sea is never agreeable, or in any way interest- 
ing, and the strength of the monsoons will be 
outflanked by taking the Persian Gulf, instead of 
crossing the Indian Ocean to Aden. Indeed, the 
present route perpetuates the old error of circum- 
navigating a continent merely on a smaller scale. 
The traveller is taken round Arabia instead of 
Africa, and he gains the difference iu bulk between 
Arabia and Africa, if his destination be Kurachee. 
The new route will interfere materially with that 
by Marseilles. The direct course will be from 
London to Trieste, and thence over the Mediterra- 
nean by steamer to Seleucia, and this journey will 
ae 8 days 6 hours. 
From the Mediterranean to the 

Euphrates, by railway... ... 3 
From Ja’ber Castle onthe river to 

Bussorah, by river steamer... 3 
From Bussorah to Kurachee ... 3 


» 3 


>” 


” 





14 days 12 hours. 
Even if travellers to Bombay were taken round by 
Kurachee they would reach the former port in 
three days more, or 17}, days; but by a direct line 
from Bussorah their journey will be accomplished 
in 15 to 16 days—saving nearly one-half in time. 
This scheme is itself only a modification of the 
grand overland route which, proceeding from Lon- 
don to a Datch port probably, will fall into the 
railway system to Vienna, and crossing Hungary 
wil again touch the Danube at Belgrade, the 
capital of Servia, and thence will pass down the 
ver banks for some distance, through Turkey in 
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Europe to Constantinople, over the ford of the 
Bosphorus to Turkey in Asia, and through that Jand 


Euphrates to the Persian Gulf, and | to the Euphrates near Ja’ber Castle, onwards from 


near Aleppo to Bagdad, from Bagdad to Babylon, 
from Babylon to Bussorah, and leaving there the 
river's banks, by the Relouchistan coast to the 
Indus, and through the breadth and heart of 
Hindostan to the Ganges and Calcutta. This is 
the overland route—the journey of seven days to 
Calcutta. Expressed as a river route it runs from 
the Thames to the Rhine, the Danube, the Eu- 
phrates, the Indus, and the Ganges. It is a grand 
plan, straight nearly as an arrow’s flight, with the 
run over the German Ocean in ten or twelve hours 
as its only navigation; for the Bosphorus scarcely 
deserves the name. An immense amount of 
labour has to be encountered before this grand 
line can be opened. 

The distance from Bussorah to Constantinople 
is reckoned, we believe, at thirteen hundred miles; 
aud from Constantinople to Belgrade at five hun- 
dred miles; giving eighteen hundred miles in the 
Turkish empire. ‘The cost, estimated at £10,000 
per mile—which is ample, if the works proceed 
leisurely —will amouut to eighteen millions. The 
line through Beloochistan remains to be completed ; 
before that can be accomplished it may require, by 
purchase or some other means, to be added to the 
Indian empire. The works through Hindostan 
will be advanced, without reference to this over- 
land route; although, for some years, those lines 
that penetrate the country from south to north 
will be pushed forward in preference to lateral 
routes. An expenditure of forty to fifty millions 
sterling is before us, ere this scheme can be com- 
pleted. When it has been constructed it will not 
remain under our control. The greater part of 
the line—-up, indeed, to Constantinople, or even 
Belgrade—-may be safe from military interruption, 
but we can place little reliance upon our relations 
with the Austrian empire, and we might not find 
in the House of Hapsburg an enemy quite so 
civilised as the late Mehemet Ali, of Egypt. The 
section of the line within the Turkish empire, is 
only safe so long as its independence can be secured. 
The result of the operation in bringing us nearer 
to Russia must be already observed. Ja’ber Castle 
is only six or seven hundred miles from Kars ; and 
from that point onwards to Belgrade the line of 
communication passes within a comparatively short 
distance of the Russian frontier — passes through 
lands that have for centuries formed the object of 
Russian ambition. ‘The plans of the civil engi- 
neers bring clearly out the importance of the East- 
ern question. Even the route to Marseilles is 
liable to interruption. A railway across Spain 
would supply an alternative, and from a port in 
the Bay of Biscay to Barcelona might afford a 
desirable and a short communication. But a state 
of hostilities is exceptional; and the true overland 
route evidently touches Vienna, Belgrade, and 
Constantinople. 

The conception of this system of rails is ascribed 
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to Mr. Macdonald Stephenson by some parties. 
The line of communication was recommended by 
General Chesney, who was authorised by William 
LV. to examine the capabilities of the Euphrates. 
The river was explored subsequently by Captain 
Lynch and Commander Campbell, to ascertain if 
steamers of adequate tonnage could navigate ils 


waters. 


has been directed roughly to the East, seems to be 


the proper time for the commencement of the grand 


enterprise. 
From a conversation in the House of Commons, 


we ascertain that the Indian Government will aid 
the accomplishment of these lines. They wait to 
learn the respective merits of the direct route, and 
that through the valley of Antioch. Mr. Vernon 
Smith, however, appears to comprehend their real 
position of alliance, and not rivalry. The railway 


from the port of Seleucia to Jaber Castle, on the | 
eye of the capitalist and the tourist. 


Euphrates, will be a section of the line to Bussorah. 
This line from Ja’ber Castle to the Bussorah, will 
measure rather over seven hundred miles. It will, 
when completed, be only a section of the grand line 
from the Indus to Seutari; but a movement farther 
north would be profitless, until the line from Bel- 
grade to Constantinople were in an advanced con- 
dition. The completion of the line through 
Beloochistan must be deferred until the country is 


brought into civilised and settled circumstances. | 


The advantage of this railway system consists in 


the fact that all its sections are complete and self. | 


contained enterprises, with the exception of the last 
along the coast of Beloochistan, which would not 
be supported from loeal trafhie, so far as our know- 


ledge extends. The line from Belgrade to Con- 
stantinople should be made, even if the Turkish 
capital were to be its final terminus. ‘The line 
from Jaber Castle to Bussorah should be completed 
to facilitate and shorten the passage to and from 
India; while it will open out a country that once 
was, and may again, be the most fertile on the 
earth—a cotton field that, with the irrigation 
easily accessible, may surpass any of the West; 
while even now, cities of a considerable population 
and trade, and a passenger traffic far larger than 
iS supposed in the West, would employ the line. 
From Ja’ber to Scutari, the country possesses many 
regions of great fertility, while a number of pas- 
sengers and a great quantity of produce necessarily 
require conveyance towards the Turkish metropolis. 
The cross line from Ja’ber Castle to the Mediter- 
ranean stands upon its local merits. The aonual 
cereal exports, instead of being sixty thousand 
tons, as last year, would reach ten times the weight 
in five years after the construction of the line. 

The production of cotton would increase in a 
similar proportion. Our woollen manufactures 
are straitened by the price of the raw material, 
while, from the upper bauks of the Euphrates, 
many bales would be conveyed by boats to Ja’ber, 
if they could be transported from that place in a 
few hours to the Mediterranean Sea, at a small 


The question has been satisfactorily | 
answered; and this period, when public attention | 


cost. The same inerease would occur in the frais 
the olive oil, and the silk productions of the eons. 
try. The growers would obtain better prices fo, 
their goods, which are now sacrificed from the 
expenses of earriage. The land would be ey) 
vated that is now waste. A scanty population op 
a wilderness of flowers, in want often, would be. 
come contented purchasers of western goods, 
Civilisation would find a way into the East; ang 
even emigration might turn its wandering foot 
homewards to the native rivers of mankind. 

Meanwhile, this short line, not running oye, 
cighty miles, will save fourteen days in our com. 
munication with India—towards which so many 
hearts, at home, turn anxiously for news—with 
which our interests and our prosperity have beens 
singularly blent—certainly against our policy, and 
almost against the will of our rulers. These four. 
teen days will do more for India than many volumgs 
They will bring that country under the 
The wealth 
concealed in its soil. -neither of diamonds or gold 
—-but of those more precious productions that 
sustain life in every form—all that is compre. 
hended in the vegetation of the world, will be 
elicited. The superior knowledge of the West will 
overthrow the superstition of the East, without 
force, but by example and by precept. The in. 
dustry of the people will be directed towards the 
means most likely to secure that proper remunen- 
tion which is not now provided for them. The 
distinctions that now exist among them will bk 
gradually dissolved. The institutions of the West 
will be comprehended and followed in the East. 
‘Those material advantages that promote commeree 
and cultivation also promote truth in all things— 
truth in education, in polities, and faith. 

The construction of improved roads is a revole- 
tion in any country; and all revolutions, even the 
most peaceful, have martyrs. Dr. James Bowen 
Thompson was one of them in this cause, He 
understood the gigantic results of General Chesney's 
recommendations, and he passed many years in Asis 
collecting the information necessary to prove the 
value of the Euphrates route to India. He com- 
pleted his demonstrations; he had brought the 
British Government to accord to it a fair and & 
vourable consideration; he had encountered the 
apathy of the Turkish officials, overcome its passive 
resistance, and obtained their concurrence in 4 
scheme which he had done much to advance, ye 
was not to see attained. He died a short time 
since at constantinople, while engaged in urging 
forward to maturity the plans which General Ches- 
ney had drafted, and these that Mr. Stephenson hac 
suggested. Scientific men rarely reap a reward 6! 
riches from their exertions, and Dr. Bowen Thomp 
son was quite as much a martyr to the public good 
as that Dr. Thompson who won deathless fam 
before his death by his humanity on the Alma. 

The Euphratean valley steamers and railway 
will have an intimate connexion with the Indus as 
the great valleys, drained by that river and & 
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seantic tributaries. The route to the Punjaub 
and the North-Western Provinces will pass up the | 
Indus after the construction and opening of the | 
Seinde railway. The regions drained by the Indus | 
are more extensive, if not more fertile, than the | 
lands of the Euphrates and the Tigris. They are | 
simost equally unproductive of wealth to the | 
gorld. Wheat was purchased last year at Aleppo 
for nine shillings per quarter, and at Hyderabad 
for ten to twelve shillings, while the British con- | 
sumer paid four and five times the price to the 
growers in the United States, or on the European 
continent, where the Governments lay a heavy bond | 
upon upon all our exchanges, in taxes of thirty to | 
forty per cent. upon our manufactures. No taxes | 
of that description are levied in Turkey and none in | 
India. | 
Kurachee, the terminus of the Indus railway at | 
the ocean, stands among waters. It commands the | 
Persian Gulf, and is only three days steaming from 
Bassorah, close upon the western mouths of the | 
Indus, and not far removed upon the east from the | 
mouth of the Khelat river, while, after the great | 
delia of the Indus is passed, and its deep water 
reached, it is supported by a river navigation, | 


including the Sutlej and other tributaries, of | - 


little under five thousand miles, back into the | 
regions of snow, among the feet of the lofty 
Himalayas. 

The eighty miles of railway connecting the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean will be met in 
the river by steamers capable of carrying goods 
and passengers at a rate of twelve miles per hour. 
This progress will surpass the speed of the steamers 
now employed from Bombay to Aden and Suez; | 
and will, as is already stated, bring passengers from | 

| 





India in little more than fourteen days. 

These eighty miles form part of an immense 
system of railways; yet they have also an isolated 
value, standing as completely on the changes that 
they can achieve as those that connect London with | 
Brighton. They are at least within the present | 
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means of Britain and India, notwithstanding the 
vast works now progressing in the latter country. 
They will form the key of all the Indian railways. 
Their construction, therefore, should not wait upon 
the time when works involving an expenditure of 
twenty millions can be completed ; for in addition 
to all their commercial and social advantages in 
building up the old waste places, and restoring 
homes for men to dwell in, they give compactness 
to the empire, concentrate its forces, and impart 
to them a new strength. 

The completion of the railway from Kurachee to 
Hyderabad, with the proposed steamers from the 
latter city to the Punjuab, would make the dis- 


tance from the North-Western Provinces to the 


latter port, under six days. The completion of the 
railway by the valley of the Orontes, and the pro- 
posed steamers, would have placed Bombay and 
Kurachee nearer to the Crimea than Cork or 
Southampton. The consequences of that change 
in our next war with Russia, if we ever engage in 
war again, would be incalculable. 

The purely mercantile profits of the plan come 
less under our observations than its moral and 
social results; but Australia is a household name 
a social word—familiar in all parishes of the 
country; and one of its colonies alone demands an 
immigration of fifty thousand persons yearly. 
During all the delays and discussions at home con- 
cerning the proposed mail routes to Australia, the 
colonists themselves have been steady to the 
Kast. 

The Orontes valley line will, at once, reduce the 
time required by the mails and passengers from 
Australia to Britain by ten days. It decides the 
question, and diminishes greatly our interest in 


the Panama railway. So important is Syria, by 


its site in the world, that we cannot make eighty 
miles of railway along its northern frontier without, 
thereby, causing a moral and social revolution, and 
knitting our distant possessions more closely to the 
centre of the empire. 


ee 


SONNET. 


J] ean above the casement and behold 

The grasses spangled by the fallen showers ; 

I feel the freshness of the garden mould, 

And delicate odours from the trailing flowers. 
The birds sit peering from the cottage eaves, 
Whence, taking wing into their favourite bowers, 
They shake the rain-drops from the rustling leaves. 
And yonder little Mabel takes her way, 

With lilies tangled in her floating hair, 

Singing the praises of the floral May. 

I gaze, while listening to the distant fold 


And lowings 


of the kine, till, in my joy, 


The man is dwindled to a rosy boy, 
Laughing in chorus with the laughing hours. 





SUNDAY AND THE DEMOCRACY. 


Tue old and bitter controversy which some years 
since agitated the meetings of nearly all the 
railway companies in Scotland; and still occa- 
sionally re-appears at the meetings of the compa- 
nies who run trains on the first day of the week, 
has this year and last excited remarkable acrimony 
in London, and promises to involve England in a 
discussion differing materially from those usually 
prevalent there. Last year the Legislature proposed 
to close the shops in those districts of the metropo- 
lis where business is conducted on Sundays. This 
proposal springs out of the movement to shorten 
the hours of labour, for all parties agree that shop- 
keepers and their assistants are labourers requiring 
relief from the bondage of business. 
point space and words need not be wasted, and a 
reduction of labour hours on Monday or Saturday 
can scarcely be achieved where the intermediate 
day cannot be protected. One section of the per- 


sons affected by this bill did not oppose the | 
|The higher and middle classes are, we presume, 


measure, for it originated with the shopkeepers. 
Another section—the buyers—did not resist its 
enactments, for the gatherings in Hyde-park did 
not consist in any large proportion, we believe, of 
working men from the districts where shops are 
generally open upon the morning or evening of 
that particular day. We visited the park on one 
afternoon when a riot was expected, and when 
indeed small riots occurred, and we could not say 
that the working-classes were largely represented in 
the gathering on that occasion. A class who need 
not be designated were present in force, and a very 
large number of young boys, who could scarcely be 
classified, along with many servants, and the usual 
sprinkling of the middle classes who walk through 
the parks on that afternoon, ‘The latter were 
bewildered spectators of some rough “ bonnetting,” 
as the operation would be styled in Glasgow, varied 
by occasional attempts to form a ring around some 
speaker, who was interrupted invariably in the 
exposition of his grievances by parties who were 
either bent on a little “fun,” or their neighbour’s 
pockets, and who considered patient listening a 
perfect nuisance. The majority of these young 
lads were evidently neglected boys. They were 
ores very deeply immersed in the social system, 
and the late Dr. Chalmers would have proposed to 
excavate them, but the dignitaries of the English 
Church have neglected that work, and they may be 
doomed to reap as they have sown. 

This controversy presents elements unknown in 
Scotland. Professed Christians who are church- 
goers form a very large majority of the population 
in the northern kingdom. They are also a very 
large majority in England, but not, we believe, in 
London. A great majority of the metropolitan 
population undoubtedly call themselves Christians, 
bat they practically neglect the external duties of 
the faith, The usual attendance at all Protestant 





Upon that | 
_ tholics do not affect materially the general result that 








places of worship in London is not, we understand, 
half a million. This number would cover one and 
a fourth to one and a half millions of the popula. 
tion, according to the proportion of families who 
may be present simultaneously at public worship, 
Circumstances in London may reduce that average, 
but any calculation upon the subject leaves 
million of the population who do not attend Pro. 
testant worship, or a still larger number whose 
attendance is irregular and loose. The Roman 
Catholics uf London are not a very numerous body, 
They do not attach that importance to the Fourth 
commandment conceded to it by modern Protestant 
commentators, and this is not the only theologi 

difference beiween the parties; but the Roman Ci. 


a million of the Metropolitaus are probably’ in Gallio’s 
frame of mind, “‘and care for none of these things,” 

We have no reason to believe that this million 
belong to the working-classes in undue proportions, 


fully represented in the mass, As matters are now 
regulated, a good number of persons pursue their 
ordinary trades on Sundays. They are nearly all 
favourable to a cessation from labour; but they . 
have fallen into the circle of seven days’ work for 
six days’ wages; and they want help out of their 
difficulty. 

This distribution of the population shows that 
the strife in London and in a few large English 
towns, may be more bitter than in other districts, 
because the numbers will be more equally divided. 
It is true, that many persons who have little 
religious feeling, hold that the preservation of 
“the Sabbath,” instead of “the Sunday,” is essen- 
tial to the health and improvement of all classes. 
They deem it a great sanitary institution, and sup- 
port it on that ground. It is equally true that 
many overwrought classes seck a day of rest for 
their personal comfort, as others sought the Ten 
Hours Factory Bill. The omnibus conductors and 
drivers of London would decide the question at 
once. ‘Their opinions, so far as we have collected 
them in conversation, are clear and explicit. 
Their engagements extend over one hundred and 
five hours of each week for indifferent remuneration. 
One driver told us that he scarcely knew his 
younger children. Another driver on the 
“ Favourites,’’ said that we call this a Christian 
country, but there was no Christianity amongst 
their passengers, who knew very well that they 
had scarcely an hour to spend at home during the 
year. 

The extent of London leads to employments 
that are unnecessary in smaller towns. Thus, 
some means of conveyance from place to place 
might be arranged without requiring all the 
strength of an ordinary business day, and this 
practical man held that opinion. He was not al 








hitious, and did not expect equality with persons | it is valueless. 


in better trades; but would be contented with a | 


half Sunday. Occasionally the men pay for a 
supernumerary, to take their place—but difficulties 
snd evils follow the frequent adoption of this 
course. The profession is bad ; and the public do 
nothing for its improvement. A little army, some 


fifty thousand men of the metropolis, occupy a_ 


similar position. 


A distinction exists between the controversy of | 


the last and that of the present season. Last year 
an effort was made, unsuccessfully, by one party to 
reduce the hours of labour. ‘This years efforts 
have been made, also, as yct, unsuccessfully, by 
another party, to increase the means of amusement. 
Both parties referred to the first day of the week. 
Early in the Parliamentary season, Sir Joshua 
Walmsley moved a resolution of the House of 
Commons in favour of opening the British Museum, 
the National Gallery, and other public places on 
the afternoons of Sundays; and it was defeated by a 
most decisive majority. The Cabinet did not ex- 
hibit decent respect to the vote of the Commons 
jn ordering the performance of military bands, in 


three or four metropolitan parks, immediately after | 


that division. ‘The sudden discontinuance of the 
bands has been ascribed, by the Premier, to tlie 
interference of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Primate of the English Church may have been 
selected, from his official position, to convey a re- 
monstrance on the subject, but Viscount Palmer- 
ston was acquainted intimately with other reasons. 
His Cabinet are divided, hopelessly, on the bands. 
During the war, the difference was overlooked ; but 
after the treaty was arranged, and peace re-estab- 
lished, Lord Panmure, perhaps Sir George Grey, 
and, probably, a majority of the Cabinet—and the 
Govern:nent could not accept the responsibility of 
these entertainments. 

The Scotch members have been censured for 
interfering in this strictly metropolitan matter ; but 
their intervention has not been proved. They 
have been taunted with the intention of replacing 
the London Sunday with an Edinburgh Sabbath ; 
bat the latter is far from being extremely rigid. 
One feature in the affair is entirely forgotten. The 
ground where these bands met is national property, 
and the bandsmen are national servants. Provin- 
cial towns supply themselves with parks at the cost 
of their citizezs, and quadrilles or waltzes at the 
expense of those who dance to the music. If the 
metropolis cannot afford to take the same indepen- 
dent course, its inhabitants must not complain if 
provincialists claim some interest in the disposal 


of their own property, and the employment of their 
Own servants. 


The Queen, it has been said, listens to the per- | 
formance of military music at Windsor on Susday | 


afternoons, and the people should have the same 
privilege, The argument is perfect to the miuds 
of those courtly personages who apply the consti- 
tutional maxim, “ the sovereign can do no wrong,” 
to topies of a non-political character ; but to others 
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Viscount Palmerston expected 
that the bands would draw out the public to breathe 
the fresh air of the parks. That, of course, cannot 
be the argument for their performance at Windsor, 
The movement, like others, originated out of the 
Cabinet. It is an extra-Governmental affair—one 
of those efforts to Germanise us which have been 
of late prevalent ; and it is curious that ardent and 
honest Reformers do not perceive the reason for 
these novelties. If their authors could distract the 
public, occupy the minds of men, and turn them 
away from more serious matters, kingcraft would 
grow like gourds, and oppression would prosper. 
Those who produce this gilt gingerbread, expect 
“the mob’’ to eat their cakes, like children, with 
gratitude and joy. Meanwhile, their affairs can be 
managed for them, exactly as public business is 
conducted upon the continent ; and nationalities 
may be abased, unholy treaties formed, the peace 
of thrones secured, the dowries of Royal scions 
provided, the progress of liberty checked and coun- 
termined to the air of the “ Ratcatcher’s Daughter,” 
or, at the best, to the plaintive strains of “ Bonnie 
Annie Laurie.” 

Multitudes need fresh air, and many who blame 
those who seek it upon that day censure a practice 
to which they are not tempted. They breathe a 
tolerable atmosphere every day and night. Their 
avocations do not chain them to bench, or desk, or 
table, in a heated room, for fifteen or sixteen hours 
daily. They are able every evening to pass from 
their business to a pure atmosphere at their homes. 
They are not limited to court, or lane, or street, 
within a mile of their works, without a patch of 
grass or a flower around them, and a population 
so dense that the air men breathe is sickly and 
thick. We can pass no opinion on these circum- 
stances; but many who know less of them are not 
afraid to judge—not always gently and kindly, but 
often harshly—of those whose life, from infancy to 
age, is coloured by them; for it is fixed among 
them. But what has fresh air to do with a vast 
convocation? How many persons in a gathering 
of fifty thousand in the smallest possible space on 
which they can stand breathe fresh air? If mili- 
tary music was invented to draw the people out of 
their close homes, and bring them into contact with 
the air of gardens and parks, it should have been 
moveable, to prevent the packing and wedging 
which produce the worst atmosphere. 

Several pamphlets have been addressed to us by 
authors of different opinions on this question; and 
we may hereafter notice some of their arguments ; 
but the pamphletcers fall into error, either by sup- 
posing that the fourth commandment is repealed, 
or by superadding thereupon the peculiar Jewish 
observance. The latter course is adopted rather 
in the spirit than in the words of the statements. 
The commandment occupies the Sth, 9th, 10th, and 
llth verses of the 20th chapter of Exodus. The 
specialities connected with the Jewish Sabbath are 
recorded in several other — the 3lst 
chapter of Exodus, and others, The latter passed 
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away with other ceremonial observances, or peculiar 
usages of the people to whom they were addressed. 
The former remains, binding on all men through 
all time. We do not pursue the argument farther 


now, except to decry the struggles to be wise above | 
what is written, “Thou shalt do no work”—evi- | 


dently, “no work” in the ordinary pursuits of life 
that can be prevented, 
ploy his servant. He shall not even task the poor 


unfriended stranger—slave as the stranger often | 
Even to the horse or the ox rest was pro- | 
vided —an arrangement so merciful that horses who — 


was. 


have a seventh day's rest live longer by a fifth in 


strength than others that toil without intermis- | 


sion. 

The creation of the world is assigned as one 
clear and distinct reason for the commandment. 
At a future period the completion of the atone- 
ment in the resurrection was celebrated on the day 
of rest. The time is not, therefore, too long for 
the contemplation of those topics which its recur- 
rence brings to the mind. The day brings, or 
should bring, bodily rest and mental work. 
theological department of this question interests 
those persons who have accepted and who follow 
the Christian faith, not only in name, but in 
reality ; and of that reality individuals must, in a 
good measure, judge for themselves. We claim 
no power and no right to compel belief; and those 
who hold that the State has not yet done much for 
religion, and cannot interfere satisfactorily in its 
business, are accused of inconsistency when they 
oppose its influence in another direction; although 
a person who, for example, objects on principle to 
the endowment of the Church by the State, not- 
withstanding that he approves of the teaching sup- 
ported by the endowment, may surely oppose with 
even more vigour an endowment by the State to 
supply performances which he entirely disapproves 
in the place and time. It is of no importance, 
in considering the principle, whether the State, as 
in some continental countries, directly endows com- 
panies and places formed to afford Sunday amuse- 
ments, or employs the money voted, and the 
Mutiny Act passed, for the national defence, to 
enforce the supply of music in parks, paid for and 
supported from the national revenue. 

A consideration of this fact should place a limit 
upon the abuse heaped on individuals for the ex- 
pression of a conscientious opinion. They may be 
drawn into error by early prejudices, narrow 
minds, and many other causes; but let vs calmly 


reason out these imputed errors, and coolly refute | 


them, as we may resist all error. Where is our 


freedom of conscience and our right of private | 
opinion, if men are to be stigmatised as enemies to | 


the people and the state for the expression of their 
views? Minorities have a right to agitate, to dis- 
cuss, to expound, to proclaim and publish, in every 
form and place, their opinions, and the reasons for 
adopting aud for persuading others to entertain 
them; and we who have ever pleaded for that 
inheritance of man to a minority cannot abandon a 


The master shall not em- | 


The | 
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good cause, although it may be that of the 
majority. 

Postponing the theological question, as that to 
which only a very large portion of the public 
attend, we turn to the secular bearing of this 
subject. 

The weekly rest from labour is the best sana 
provision in all countries. It increases the health 
and strength of mankind, and without any other 
reason its observance might be enacted by the 
Legislature. The competition for wages requires 
some more powerful safeguard of the day thay 
custom or propriety, and it never has been pre. 
served to the labouring classes, or long secured to 
| any class, except under the influence of religion, 
The world has no example of a nation dedicating 
any part of time systematically to the “ amuse. 
ments” of all citizens or subjects. A more powerful 
motive than sanatory welfare has always beea 
required to secure this advantage. The present 
hour overcomes the future in any struggle for 
| time, and the largest portion of old communities 
toiled from year to year without hope or intermis. 
sion, whenever their rulers were left to consult only 
the happiness and health of subjects who became 
their slaves. 

The political results of the weekly rest are 
clear and striking. Through all history we find it 
associated with intellectual advancement and per- 
sonal freedom. We are accustomed to speak of 
Judaism as a heavy yoke of ceremonial usages ; and 
yet among ancient nations the Hebrews were 
marked by the freedom and independence of their 
institutions. They were the only people whose 
records have been carefully preserved, among 
whom slavery was circumscribed—the only nation 
who continued the shadow of a check or control 
over the proceedings of their rulers—for the Greek 
| republics, like those of Italy in modern times, were 
only the government of an oligarchy, and the 
| Roman constitution, in its best days, left to the 
multitude the remedy of revolution—the only 
remedy that cannot be entirely destroyed. 

A strict observance of tlis day seems to be con- 
sidered a sign and symbol of Puritanism—and the 
latter is in evil repute with many, because, in this 
respect, it equalises all. This Sabbath of Puri 
tanism is the only grand recognition of equality 
saved to the world, and all departures from its 
principle involve the destruction of this equality. 
But Puritanism never was a dark principle opposed 
to general happiness, as many persons would now 
wish all persons to believe. Its narrative in our 
own land is the story of freedom’s struggles for 
existence, associated with all the coustitutional 
rights possessed by the multitude. Magna Charts 
_and Runnymede were nothing to them. The grand 
battles of the roses only destroyed the power of 
| the nobility by hewing them down; but the com- 
bats between the Cavaliers and Roundheads estab 
lished the personal liberty of all men—based upoe 
| the religious freedom apparently staked on their 
| issue, The Puritans, as the Reformers of the time 
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have been styled, were men in earnest. Both in 
and Scotland they often were gloomy men 
_for their lives, year after year, were in their 
Their battles left many red spots on their 
memories. Their plundered homes and murdered 
friends—the records of dungeon, field, and scaffold, 
imparted a shade to their character; and they 
could not have achieved their conquest without 
ing through the cloud. But our glimpses of 
their domestic and home life afford no cause to 
consider them dark, fanatical enthusiasts. ‘They 
lived in the spring-time of our liberty; and the 
furrows of the plougher were drawn deep around 
and over them; but while events imparted a deep 
‘nee of sorrow to their history, yet these Puritans 
were naturally a cheerful people, endowed with 
affections ever springing up through the bitterness 
of their fate to attest their depth and strength. 
Political liberty has only thriven under the in- 
fluences which they planted around it. The French 
cleared away, in their land, all these influences. 
They banished “ enthusiasm, fanaticism, and super- 
stition.” They outrooted the Bible before they 
made its acquaintance. They had a century, or 
more, of experience in the world after the revolu- 
tions in Britain. Their own came at a later day, and 
living men remember them. One-seventh of time 
was secured by tlie revolutionists of England and 
Scotland, to all the people. One-tenth was deemed 
sufficient by the revolutionists of France. The 
seventh was made a day of quiet, still rest, by the 
British reformers. The tenth was transformed 
into a boisterous festival by those of France. ‘The 
consequences are before the world; for while a 
shadow of constitutional privileges exist still in 
France, yet for all practical purposes, the govern- 
ment is despotic, the press is gagged, the right of 
public meeting is refused, and the men who re- 
sisted this fruit of revolution are its exiles. The 
means were equally different from the results. The 
battle-fields of the English constitution, and the 
scenes of the Scottish struggles, in the seventeenth 
century, are saddened yet with the memory of the 
blood shed in these combats; but the victories of 
the people were not stained by the revels in cruelty 
that disfigure the annals of France. The same 
results appear in all continental countries. ‘The 
rmans are amused, like children, with the 
music and spectacles offered to us, but political 
freedom has no existence among them. A similar 
result has occurred in America. The Puritan 
states alone have destroyed slavery, and under 
the disadvantages of continuous immigration, they 
have preserved all of their original character ex- 
isting in the United States. 
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Democracy may, hereafter, prosper under some | 


new form, but it never yet has been successful— | ems 
while Mr. Dawson may have seen this thing, as he 


in alliance with the Christian faith ; and it 

has faded or flourished, as the alliance has been 
ebandoned or maintained. Moreover, it has struck 
its roots deepest in that soil where we meet “the 
stern gloom” of this Puritanism, although we deny 
accurracy of the description. The Scotch are 
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charged with extreme Sabbatarianism; but they 
are equally guilty of a firmer attachment to poli- 
tical progress than their neighbours. They may 
give stricter attention to the first day of the week; 
but they certainly have saved from labour a greater 
portion of the last than the English—especially 
those of London. They have some credit for 
intellectual culture; but it is doubtful whether 
they are more indebted for that to the education 
of boyhood, than to the quiet thoughtfulness of this 
“first day.” 

The love of pleasure has, probably, more to do 
with this agitation than regard for the working- 
classes, The love of profit, and an erroneous 
estimate of the best means of reaching it, may have 
some influence in the matter. The usual friends 
and supporters of social improvements do not in- 
terest themselves in opposing the shutting of beer- 
shops, or promoting the opening of other places of 
amusement on Sundays. Men in all ranks who 
are associated with efforts to reduce the hours of 
labour, and to clear a half-holiday at the end of the 
week, even incur blame for their opinions on this 
topic——those opinions that compel them to 
oppose the slavery of labour. The Ten Hours 
actory Bill, and all the recent Acts which have 
in any degree lightened labour, were carried by 
men now stigmatised as enemies of the working. 
classes, who would curtail their Sunday freedom, 
and would imprison them in their houses with the 
alternative of the church, chapel, or school. 

Imprisonment at home with a man’s family, 
whom he can only meet for a short hour on any 
other day, is not a horrible fate, but one that may 
be borne patiently for a few hours weekly, The 
imprisonment is, of course, an element of the 
imagination. Nobody enforces it. No power is 
claimed over conscience. No right is sought, 
except the right of every man to cease from toil. 

The errors on this topic are ludicrous. One of 
the pamphlets to which we have referred is by Mr. 
George Dawson, of Birmingham. It is entitled— 
“The Christian Sunday not the Jewish Sunday ;” 
and appears to have been addressed to his congre- 
gation in three discourses. He says,—‘‘I have 
known Scotchmen who pulled down the blinds of 
their parlour lest the child should look out and see 
the carriage of the minister roll by to church.” 

This is a matter within Mr. Dawson’s know- 
ledge. He had been an indweller of the Scotch- 
man’s house—in confinement—with the child and 
family. The Scotchman was not himself a charch-, 
going person. He was an exception to the general 
rule. If he had attended public worship with the 
child, they would have both seen the minister's 
carriage at the church-door. They would have 
had that advautage, if the carriage existed; but 


says, after some general knowledge of Scotland, 


we cannot remember a minister who keeps a car- 
riage, or could afford the expenditure. 

We admire the genius of Mr. Dawson in many 
passages ; but his logic limps. He resigns all hope, 
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apparently, of reducing our six working days to 
five, or even five and a-half. Upon the other hand, 
we deem it practicable and profitable for all parties. 


He has no sympathy with Saint Monday men ; but | 
_ day, although much less prevalent now than fop, 


| merly, and it is a very common exercise on the 


we sympathise with them thoroughly, either Saint 
Monday or Saint Saturday ; and we must realise 
their ideas, minus the drink—which the preacher, 


we presume, deems to be imperishably connected | ' 
| “condemning the sin one’s not inclined to,” anq 


| “drawing the line” so as to include our own “ jsm” 
| and exclude our neighbours. 


with their practice. 
He said in February, when his discourses were 


delivered— 


Are there not songs that you will have sung in your | 


honses, and songs that you would not listen to? Would it 


be a whit more reasonable to say, “If you have Sunday | 
| by Mr. Dawson, says :— 


music, and do anything besides short metre, you will have 
long metre; long metre will lead to common metre... . 
Having Rossini, you will get Verdi; from opera you will go 
to song; from song to ballad; from ballad to comic song; 
from comic song to tragedy; from tragedy and comedy to 
farce!” Would any man listen to such absurdity !! 


We add the two points of admiration, because, 
in this last cloudy May, one London journal, vigo- 
rous in its advocacy of military music for Sunday 
afternoons, devoted a column to a criticism of the 


first performance for the season in Kensington | 


Gardens, and complained of the character of the 
pieces, as not adequately solemn. Next weck the 
handmaster, in obedience to the Times, kept to 
sacred pieces—and he was censured for being in- 
sufferably dull! A compromise was effected, which 
terminated in “ Rule Britannia,” a good song, and 
* Bonnie Annie Laurie,” an undoubted ballad. 

“ Would any man listen to such absurdity ?’— 
G. D., in February. “ Fifty thousand listened to it.” 
—Times, in May. Again, Mr. Dawson says—“ I 
have long ago settled that God can be worshipped, 
and man served, by harmless pleasure and recreation 
on that day-—so I must let others do so in their 
own way.” The author has no right to “let” or 
not “let” in the business—except to provide against 
trading and working, because the labour of one 
would soon involve that of two, and thas onward ; 
but he has his theory of “harmless pleasures.” 
“Is it not possible,’ he writes, “to draw some 
line that says the museum, the gallery of art, we 
will open; but the dancing saloon and the theatre 
we will not? If one, you say, why not the other ? 
Simply because men of sense know they were not 
wanted, and because, as St. Paul said, ‘ though all 
things are lawful to me, all things are not expe- 
dient.’ He forgets that some part of the popu- 
lation do not admit the authority which he misap- 
plics. Further, he remembers not that the museums 
and galleries of art do not charm all mankind. Mr. 
Dawson does not dance, or he does not dance on 
Sundays. He would allow the plaintive music of 
“The Auld Kirk-yaird,”’ or probably the sorrowful 
strains of “ A wee bird came,” on that day ; but 
forbid whatever goes straight from the ears to the 
toes, and puts heels in motion. We have heard 


that a few quadrilles and a little waltzing were 
practised on the green sward, after the tea-garden 
style, on those occasions which have bred this | 
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summer’s agitation. The report may be a scandal. 
but multitudes think dancing “a harmless pleasure 
and recreation” on any day. It is not an uncom. 
mon amusement in some parts of Ireland on fig 


continent ; yet Mr. Dawson argues, “ men of sense 
know that it is not wanted”—and that is op) 


It is curious that nearly all who have writte, 
against Sabbatarianism, by anticipation condempy 
the recent proceedings. Thus Coleridge, quoted 


I sincerely wish to preserve a decent quiet on Sunday, | 
would prohibit compulsory labour, and put down o 
theatres, &c., for this plain reason,—that if the rich be 
allowed to play,the poor will be forced, or what comes to the 
same thing, will be induced to work. 


An opera “out of doors” may be more objec. 
tionable than one within, for the latter would 
chiefly disturb the thoughts of those who paid for 
the pleasure. 

“ The Sunday and the Sabbath,” by Louis Victor 
Mellett, pastor of Yvorne, has been sent to us, and 
seems to be considered a decisive argument on the 
theological division, and against a strict observance, 
At the conclusion of his work, he writes,— . 

Is it not deeply afflicting to see so many persons imagining, 
in conseqvence of Sabbatism, and of the formalism which 
results from it, that they are working for their salvation in 
making parties of pleasure, in drinking, playing, and dancing 
on the Sunday. 

By whatever process M. Mellett reaches the 
result, it militates against the views of those who 
apparently circulate his essay, and, therefore, he 
may, in the meantime, be dismissed. 

Mr. Dickens has employed “ Little Dorrit” to 
caricature the views of some persons on “ Sunday 
observance.” He draws a picture, less from facts 
we hope than from fancy; and we regret that his 
imagination always leads him so far astray on this 
class of topics that he should avoid them. We 
know that some people contrive to render the ob 
servance of the day “ a bitterness of the heart,” 
especially to the young. Even well-meaning people 
fall into that crror. Their numbers, however, 
never large we believe, decrease rapidly. “ The 
decent quiet” spoken of by Coleridge is not 
“ darkness or gloom.” The remembrance that God 
has provided one day of rest from toil to the weary 
labourer is not a cause of sorrow. The re-union of 
families separated by business during the week is 
not likely to encourage sadness. Our religion itself 
does not nourish a heavy heart and a lowering 
brow. Mr. Dickens has studied the peculiarities 
of extreme classes in society; but, unlike Robert 
Burns, he has never personally associated with the 
more numerous class whom labour dignifies, and 
whose industry diguifies labour. He has not lived 
in and with the families of the peasantry, farmers 
and artizans, in those provinces where this day ® 
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closely observed. Robert Burns had that advan. 
. and, although a fearless, outspoken man, of 
"genius, prone to satire, apt to catch and hunt 

sn pretence, and not individually given over to 
tition, he returned an honest verdict, which 

was true in his day, is true now, and will be true 
to all time—for the strength of our country rests 

n the many families who are supposed to pass 
one-seventh of their life in sullen, sulky fits— 
by those who know nothing personally of the 
subject. 

The existence of homes in large towns, where 
free, pure air cannot penetrate, is a reason for 
reforming them. The dense piles of buildings for 
miles in succession, unbroken by a patch of green 
or a border of flowers in some huge towns, require 
to be cut up, and their increase prevented. These 
are sanatory amendments from which attention 
should not be turned by proposals to open 
museums and galleries, which, however excellent, 
produce no effect upon the atmosphere. 

The long hours of labour in many professions 
cannot be met by any re-arrangement of Sunday. It 
may be placed to one use and taken from another. 
That process alleviates human labour in no degree. 
Mankind work harder than any other class of 
animals; and yet they are entitled to give them- 
selves more relaxation—for, considered rightly, 
we have no spectacle so debasing as a man living 
in and for time alone. The seventh day of rest is 
already secured; and it is a thankless gift that 
would merely re-arrange its employments in the 
hope of choking the growing demand for more 
tine. The Premier is willing to give the people 
the use of military bands on summer Sabbath 
afternoons, when they have got over their religious 
duties ; but the Home Secretary does not suppose 
that the carpenters and the Dock labourers require 
& half-holiday—although it was sought for an 
example in a case to which legislation was not 
deemed applicable. Like the ancients, we fear 
these people and their gifts, and carefully preserve 
the seventh part of rest, that it may increase to a 
general fourth or fifth, and give abundant time for 
that out-of-door music, which may be very cheerful; 
and those in-door engagements of families which 
should be equally happy—being so much more 
important. 

The preservation of the seventh part of time 
needs watching. All work’ that can be avoided 
should be suppressed. All that cannot be avoided 
should be reduced to a minimum. It is the weekly 
festival of the mind at which all should share. 

refore we oppose new employments, even if in 
their hature less objectionable than some already 
existing and followed, because it is more easy to 
Preveut than to remove. Therefore we oppose es- 
pecially new means of employing public servants, 
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the national servants, the men employed by the 
people—for those who work are the majority of 
the people—who, if not yet the managers of their 
own affairs altogether, will be so by-and-bye ; and 
we cannot see any propriety in exposing them to 
the taunt of working their own servants on the day 
when they seek Jeisure for themselves. 

Again, we find as an invariable rule that 
exactly as a peaceable and quiet regard for this day 
has grown in society, freedom has advanced; and 
wherever it is most deeply rooted, personal and 
political liberty are most secure. These facts 
possess weight. They are not mere coincidences. 
The one set are consequences of the other, and a 
little historical knowledge alone is requisite to 
attest the fact. 

Farther, we need rest—even more than re- 
creation. It may be rest in free and fresh air. 
We wish that all men breathed good air, on 
not only a few hours on one day, but on all days. 
Nobody interfered with the parks. They are open 
spaces—open to all. They require few, very few 
persons, to guard the flowers and shrubs contained 
in them—for these belong to all visitors, and all 
are interested in preventing their appropriation by 
one. We wish to increase the number of these 
spaces. ‘They are abundant in Edinburgh. A 
slight increase has been procured in Glasgow—a 
city in a miserable plight a short time since for 
open ground—because Mammon secured every 
inch, and heaped stones upon it. They increase 
slowly in other towns, but none of our large 
towns have the advantages of London, where, not- 
withstanding its vast extent, comparatively few 
families are more than two miles removed from 
open and public ground; and where the nation 
pays for the parks. The inhabitants of provincial 
towns obtain them by local means, and subserip: 
tions. All parties agree in assisting these measures 
now ; but if a suspicion be created that they will 
be employed for purposes opposed to the sentiments 
of a very numerous, and even wealthy party, we 
should merely throw obstacles in the way of im- 
provements, that can only be secured by the ex- 
ertions of all. 

The agitation caused on the subject is, we fear, 
adverse to educational, moral, political, sanatory 
reform. So far as it increases work to be done, 
it invades the eguality enforced by the idea and 
practice of a general rest. It interferes materially 
with the education of the heart and the home. It 
adds to the number of fathers, too large already, 
who never meet their children, and of children who 
are rarely with their parents. It is not, therefore, 
in the democratic interest—for that depends upon 
the intellectual and moral p of the multi- 
tude—the enlargement of their leisure, and it 


improvement. 



















PART I.—THE GARLANDS. 
A MaIDeEn lived in Sicyon of old, 
A maiden gentle, fair, and innocent, 
Meek-eyed, and thinking little of herself, 
And poor in all but virtue, grace, and love. 


Not far from her (though long the way appeared), 


There dwelt a gallant and a patient youth, 
Completing there the vigil of renown, 
The painter, Pausias, Brietes’ son, 
For whom sweet nature flung around her face 
A wreath of sun, when Glycera came by. 

"Twas strange how often in the Agora, 
How often by the city gate they met, 
Where grandeur, dark with ivy brows above, 
Played with the hem of sunlight on the sward : 
There sat the maiden, early of the morn, 
Pleasuring soft her fanciful employ, 
Retrothing lilies, myrtle, and jacynth, 
And daphne couched in young acanthine leaves, 
And lidded violets, the eyes of spring. 
Nor seemed it injury on the fragrant air, 
With voice, whose music was it’s own excuse, 
At once to chide and woo the lingering rose. 
A painter’s right young Pausias would claim, 
Betwixt the bee-sips of her flower-song, 
To tell the graces of the various wreaths ; 
Approving one for altar of the gods, 
And one for tresses of a haughty dame ; 
Another for a feast or bride’s attire, 
And this for gentle Glycera herself. 
Well pleased she listened, at some blushes cost, 
With vast surprise that did not seem to shock, 
Or firm withdrawals hostaged by a smile. 
At times she bound a garland o’er her ears, 


But that, which feigned to screen his words away, 


Would only sprinkle honey on their path. 

One morn she stood beneath the portal arch, 
Not smiling as she used, nor choosing tints, 
Nor tempting glances of the monied maids, 
But wondering joy, and ruffled with delight, 

A new delight which felt its way in pain; 

As, on a breezy morn, young eglantine 

May rustle into knowledge of sweet thorns. 

The garland-basket at her feet was piled 

With fillets, chaplets, wreaths, and linden bine ; 

Yet seemed she conscious of a stranger there, 

And trembling at her own sweet handiwork. 

Oft times she glanced the way the youth would 
come, 

And oft inclined (but for some Grecian fear, 

Some graceful superstition) to undo 

The thing herself had done. Nor long, before 


The well-known step approached the well-known way; 
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Then she, with calmness too elaborate, 

Feigned not to see, or seeing not to heed, 

Most anxious only how the sky was made. 

What lover yet was ever baffled thus ? 

So Pausias tossed the dewy treasures o’er, 

To tempt her patience till she must look round; 

And there, beneath them, carefully concealed, 

He spied a wreath—not such as ladies wear, 

But laurel-woven, ard enwrought withal, 

In buds of amaranth, a name—his own. 

Then flushed his countenance, as the morning sea, 

And hers went paler than a moonlit stream. 

“?Tis nothing, Sir—I only meant,” she cried, 

“ Sir stranger, ‘tis a thing my mother made, 

At least she ordered me to make and bring 

That bauble, as a gift of gratitude 

To him who saved her from the sailor’s brawl, 

Last night. And will you wear it for her sake ?” 

Her voice was trembling as a shepherd's flute, 

Before the award of Amoibeau song ; 

The play of shame upon her downward cheek 

Was like the waving of a showered rose ; 

And, drooping as a summer-cloud, her hair-— 

She fain had been the veil unto herself. 
Thenceforth, when all was said and understood, 

(The which, unsaid, ’twere plain to understand, 

If fear were not the foster-son of joy). 

Their love disclosed the beauty of their life, 

As violets are uncovered by the breeze. 
Together oft they plied their graceful tasks— 

Together stood and praised what each had done; 

The maiden, skilled to mingle nature’s tints— 

The youth, to tone the ruder shades of man; 

But his a treasure for the world of time, 

And her’s the plaything of a woman's day : 

And when the fire would kindle in his eyes, 

The glow of power, by long patience fanned, 

And time was but a led horse to his will, 

The maid would shrink, and gaze at him surprised, 

In fear of something past her spirit’s reach, 

As Hector’s babe was dazzled at his casque. 

Then reassured, in plenitude of joy, 


She kissed him, and threw wreaths around his head 


("T'was her idea of immortality), 
Inviting thus unto a softer theme. 

“Oh, heroes, battles, conquerors, and blood, 
What are they all unto this moss rosebud ? 
And frosty laurels, are they half as sweet 
As lotus, or yon cistus leaves of Crete ? 

Come down to Glycera from things sublime, 
And leave the giants for some other time. 
Our Sicyon hath enough of grandeur thus 
In old Appelles, and in Pamphilus, 


— 





* The following is the story of that celebrated painting which (or according to others a copy only) was purehasel 


by Lacullas for £450, 
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Lysi too, and all his steeds are ours, 
Let Pausias, then, be first to paint the flowers. 
Here greatness is not grandeur to the wise, 
And loveliness doth not consist in size ; 
No Juno is your Glycera, you see, 
Still you are always looking off at me ; 
And so, twill save at least an hour a day, 
For you can work and look at me alway. 
Lo, here I blossom, steady as a bower! 
And as you work your wages shall be this, 
For every bud, the thoughts of half a kiss. 
And perhaps three-quarters for a perfect flower.” 
He auswered shortly, both in word and deed— 
«My sweet, ’tis not the practice of the trade 
To wet the brush without an earnest paid ; 
The price at once you lessen and enhance, 
By paying fair instalment in advance,” 
A wreath for some great festival she held, 
More richly coloured and harmonious Iaid 
Than rosy morn e’er garlanded the sky. 
Then he, with light but long-considered strokes, 
Inclining o’er, was tender to pursue 
Fach mazy vein and involution crisp— 
The gloss, the mantling, the repose of tint, 
And all the inimitable steps of light. 
Too nice his toil; the genius of art— 
A sweetly breathing, not a panting thing— 
Though graspéd by trouble, in itself is ease. 
He stopped, and eyed his long attempt with 
scorn, 
And in his bitterness believed himself 
A shallow boaster, mountebank of mind. 
But she, with comfort, laughing back a tear, 
Set nature’s blossom by the side of his. 
“Well done !” she cried—* who could have hoped 
it so? 
It is a flower, though it does not blow !” 
But, e’en before the festival was done, 
The painter’s flowers had begun to blow; 
And merry Glycera would dance thereat, 
And feign to smell and pluck them for her 
wreaths, 
And hint improvements, duly touched with praise. 
When love and genius come with arms entwined, 
Soft-hearted nature bows her head, and smiles, 
As mothers smile to see their children kiss. 
There was not one of all the flowers that grow 
(Or lift they up their hearts unto the sun, 
Or weep the morning or the evening dew, 
Or pearl apart the silent lips of night,) 
Not one there was, but he could feature it 
Living so freshly, that the natural plant 
Would coy thereto, and bring its chalice store, 
And offer union of downy love. 
Nor less, meanwhile, the houey-delving bees 
So eager, that the maid would brash them off 
ith myrtle spray, and screen the opening buds 
ith gauze, whene’er the lovers for delight 
Would freshen forth, and sally down the grove. 
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PART II.—THE GARLAND GIRL, 


“ Str artist, now,” said Glycera, one day, 
“We strike the world of painters with dismay. 
For canvas gardens none can vie with thee, 

So rare the fruit of ’prenticeship to me. 
Now those in turn let thy ambition seek, 
Whom foolish poets call the flowers that speak.” 

He looked admiring at her playfal eyes, 

Too busy with himself to comprehend. 

“ Dull colour-griuder, artless son of art, 
Untaught perspective of a maiden’s heart, 
Again the shock to have proposed is mine, 

But this time only to be painted thine; 
Whereof, as well, unworthy I may be 
Unto the world; but am I so to thee ?” 

She smiled a path of glory through her hair, 
(A golden glory of Pactolus waves) 

And thence with coy depreciation looked. 
And yet, for all her diffident surmise, 
[ doubt the doubt was deeper than her eyes; 

He gazed upon her with a painter’s pride, 
Made lighter haply by some venial leaven, 

To think that nature should have wrought for him 
A living picture, so lit up by love. 

He bade her keep her attitude of grace, 

With all her charming circumstance preserved, 
(Her hands among a garland dallying 

Like snow in violets), and so commenced, 
Before the flush of inspiration waned : 

While blushing conscious beauty whispered she, 
“ Now I shall live immortal, and through thee.” 

Long days and months the lovely picture grew, 
He labouring slowly, and resolved to make 
His love the key and touclistone of his fame: 
That so the twain, in colours ever fresh, 

With light and shade around them as they lived, 
Might step from forth the golden frame of song, 
And hand in hand descend the stairs of time. 
Nor, in the exulting moments of his art, 

Did he forget that glory’s harvest waves 

Unripe, till early summer lieat is o'er, 

And birds have sung of other things than love. 

’'Twas fixed between them, and the reverend 

dame, 
(The white-baired Myrto, mother of the maid), 
That when the end of patience and zeal | 
Had crowned the work a perfect garland-girl, 
The twain should win their hymeneal day. 

Not even so would Pausias afford 

One hasty touch, or one unmeaning line ; 

And if at times (as human nature will) 

The hot refraction of the moment showed 
Crudeness for vigour, laxity for ease, 

The following day would sweep from reason’s eye 
The over-genial cloud of self-esteem. 

So fairly wrought he his appointed task, 

As one who works for immortality. 

Twas pleasant when the slanting light of mora 
Streamed down the agora from the ancient gate, 
Through stalls and baskets, mules, and overseers, 
And comely dames, and quaint array of herbs, 
To sec that lovely and most loving pair 
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Repairing to the calm unpeopled grove, 

Or far hillside that took the sunny breeze ; 

That so the soft saluting of the air 

Might whisper roses on the maiden’s cheek. 
And, sooth to say, the breath of morn tliereon 

Seemed coyer now than but a month ago, 

And frailer grew the white arch of her foot ; 

And oft she paused upon the short ascent, 

With light excuse, as if to pluck a flower, 

Or lift a bruised fern, or e’en to look, 

And linger looking, on her artist’s face. 

And oft, returning to her counterpart, 

Surprised he saw the carmine of yestreen 

Was baffled by the change upon her cheek, 

Whereon no more the clear suffusion lay, 

But centred deeper, as an open rose 

Had closed into a bud. Whereat sometimes 

He, with a painter’s little petulance, 

Was half inclined to chide. Then Glycera 

Would meekly tarn the offending cheek aside 

To hide the dew that glanced upon its curve. 

Too well she knew, but would not hint the cause. 
At length, while still he lingered o’er his task, 

In love therewith, and over loth to part, 

She cast a timid look, and with a smile 

(Twas laden with, but failed to carry glee), 

She urged him to complete his garland-bride. 

“ What then, does Glycera suppose,” he asked, 

“That I am as a fickle attic youth 

Creating hindrance to his plighted faith ? 

Or is it now the gallant, not the bride, 

Who weaves for ever the unwoven web ? 

Or fear you haply lest the flowers should fade ?” 
At once the glow of maiden pride impeached 

Flushed o’er the hectic, as the northern lights 

Flood o’er a star. Then timidly resolved 

That merry Glycera’s few days of earth 

Should leave no taint of bitterness behind, 

She only said, “ Are flowers all that fade ?” 
When maids of Sicyon (her playmates once) 

Came laughing home, with faces sun-embrowned 

Amid the tickling sheaves, pale Glycera, 





| Last time of all, before her lover sat, 


One hour more, and that for which she lived, 

Her young soul’s harvest shall be crowned and 
home. 

The western light came mellow on her face, 

And lit the long-fringed darkness of her eyes 

As sad and tranquil as a forest pool, 


| Wherein the depth of-beauty sleeps on fear, 


She leaned and watched, as some deserted maid, 
In weary eagerness, looks through the eve 


| For step of love: but what she saw was death, 


Meanwhile, the painter o’er the canvas bent, 
Enwrapt and trembling, petulant and proud— 
The pride of one who hath accomplished fame. 
She saw the last stroke hovering above, 
Mistrustful of the risk, suspended—struck. 
Sudden and bright, as lightning upon snow, 

The life blood rallied o’er her cheek, and joy 
Leaped up the crystal well-spring of her eyes— 
A joy, the sparkle of whose crown was tears. 
With him she gazed upon that wondrous work, 
And proudly close, and conscious of him, 

In broken accents murmured last delight. 

‘“* Now Pausias,”’ she said—and the warm tear 
Was chilling on her lash, while yet she spake, 
Anda dreams of heaven (so soon to be slept true) 
Were floating o’er, and voices among flowers, 
And walks that could not tire— Now Pausias ~ 
Shall never, never, be without his love.” 

He, in the flush and tide-wave of his pride, 
Enclaspiug her, his own, in the earthy frame, 
Was struck, as with a thunderbolt of ice; 

The lips he kissed grew still and cold, and twined 
In immortelles the heaven-budding smile, 

And deepening rapture held the fluttering breath; 
The farewell glance, still lingering on him, 
Flagged as the chords of music ; and her cheek, 
Beneath the golden sunset of her hair, 
Sunk on the breast, where it could blush no more; 


_ And the soft cymbal of her heart was still. 


So all that loved him, all he loved, was there, 
Dead in his arms, and buried in bis fame, 
MELANTER. 








BETTING AND POISON. 


Tue trial of William Palmer, on the charge of 
poisoning J. Parsons Cook, at Rugeley, in Stafford- 
shire, commenced in the Central Criminal Court, 
London, on Wednesday, the 14th May, and ter- 
minated on Tuesday, the 27th, in a verdict of 
guilty. 

Acquittal on this accusation might have been fol- 
lowed by trial on the charge of poisoning Mrs. Anne 
Palmer, which had also been made against William 
Palmer by the coroner’s jury. One Insurance 
Company, the Prince of Wales, is deeply concerned 
in the trial, for they have resisted the payment of 
£13,000, the amount of a policy upon the life of 





Walter Palmer, assigned to William, who they say 
was poisoned by the latter. ; 
This person was accused, therefore, of murdering 
his brother, his friend, and his wife, by poison, 
within two years, or thereby, in order to gain large 
sums of money—certainly in the case of his brother 
and wife, whose lives were insured in his favour 
for £13,000 each, and the policy upon the life of 
Mrs. Palmer was paid. The profit by the deall 
of Mr. John Parsons Cook does not seem cles. 


Palmer is charged, indeed, with appropriated 
bundle of bank-notes, amounting to £700 to 


5 
which a Mr, Fisher swears was in the possession of 
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at Shrewsbury. Equally credible evidence is 
afforded that Cook was very poor at the Liverpool 
meeting a week before that of Shrewsbury. The 
Attorney-General apparently has not attempted to 
trace the number of these notes, although that 
should be practicable. William Palmer is proved 
to have paid considerable sums of money after 
Cook’s death, and yet he had previously little or 
no moncy at his bankers. Betting men are not 
basiness men, and he may have received the notes 
and paid them away without passing them through 
his banker’s account. The Attorney-General should 
have endeavoured to trace one or more of these 
notes, and the chain would have brought some facts 
out of the general mystery. The counsel for the 
defendant might, upon their side, have adduced 
evidence of the payment of money to him, at 
that date, and thus removed this ground of suspi- 
cion. Cook and Palmer were apparently partners 
in betting*and racing, so that, when the former 
died suddenly, the latter, wanting money much, 
may have appropriated the common stock. A thief 
is not necessarily a murderer, even if we drop the 
partnership, and assume the most offensive idea 

suggested. 

* The Attorney-General mentioned that Palmer 
had a pecuniary interest in poisoning Cook, while 
Serjeant Shee grounded part of his defence upon 
the interest that Palmer had in the preservation of 
his friend’s life. The accounts between them are 
gertainly mystified, and Palmer, when deprived of 
Cook, went to the wall. 

The chemical and medical evidence given on the 
trial is disgraceful to science. The witnesses for 
the prosecution swore that strychnine could not be 
certainly traced in a body after death, if the pre- 
cise quantity necessary to destroy life had been 
administered. The witnesses for the defence 
swore with equal force that no poison was more 
easily detected than strychnine. One set of che- 
mists declared that they had no confidence in the 
colour tests; and another insisted upon their re- 
liability. One scientific man was certain that 
strychnine could not be found in a body after the 
lapse of some hours; another said he had killed 
his cat with that poison—extracted nearly the 
whole from the body and had it in his pocket; 
while a third declared that he would extract strych- 
nine from any body, however putrescent, until it 
had decomposed into dry dust. 

_One medical gentleman swore that if Mr. Cook 
did not die from the effects of strychnine, there 
was no coguate disease to which he could ascribe 

demise; while others thought that it could be 
referred - several causes, such as an epileptic 
attack, with tetanic complications, originating in 
his habits of body and maeeer fie: ta ta 
syphilitic marks, and ulcers in his throat. He 
was liable to great excitement; and he was a man 
of weak constitution, who, nevertheless, lived in a 
very irregular manner. 

One of the consequences of this trial should be 
“settlement of strychnine. The chemical science 
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of the day should tell us whether it may or may 
not be recovered from any substance; and, if the 
colour tests be satisfactory: or if they be not, what 
surer evidence can be afforded. 

The Legislature should interpose next to guard 
us against the errors of apothecaries’ boys. One 
young fellow swears that he took three grains of 
this deadly drug, quite sufficient to kill three per- 
sons, and gave thei to Palmer, without his master’s 
knowledge. ‘The proceeding resembles purloining, 
unless, indeed, strychnine be so very common that 
three grains have no pecuniary value. This young 
gentleman is not believed by many hearers and 
readers, They think that he kept the secret too 
long; and, indeed, he detailed a conversation with 
Palmer which should not have been put in evidence 
from the Crown side. He said that Palmer in- 
quired from him what quantity would kill a dog, 
and if it could be afterwards found in the dog’s 
stomach. He was told the probable quantity, and 
informed that strychnine could not be traced iu the 
stomach. He then suapped his fingers, and said 
“it’s all right; as if a man with some scientific 
pretensions, who had only a few years previously 
left the hospital, should have needed to ask the 
questions ; or would have been contented with the 
answers obtained from a druggist’s assistant. 

The case exhibits in a ‘very striking manner the 
evil results of betting and racing life. Both Cook 
and Palmer were in pecuniary circumstances of a 
respectable character. The former had obtained 
property worth £12,000 to £13,000. He had 
been articled to a solicitor; but he preferred the 
turf. He died young—yet his money was done ; 
and he had been a borrower, on the road to ruin. 
Palmer’s father left one hundred thousand pounds 
to his widow. This fortune was divided, ulti- 
mately, among his family, which appears then to 
have consisted of four sons and one daughter. 
William was educated for the medical profession. 
He married in early life a young woman with a 
private fortune, equal to £400 annually. Instead 
of pursuing his business, he seems, however, to 
have betted and raced as a profession. In 1854, 
when she died, the immense policy executed upon 
her life was swept away in the discharge of his 
debts to » solicitor of London who lent money at 
the rate of five per cent. montbly, or sixty per 
cent. annually! Again, in 1855, he was in arrears 
to that person an equal sum which had swelled 
rapidly upon the same interest. ‘These debts were 
supported on bills accepted by the prisoner's 
mother; but the acceptances are forgeries. The 
London solicitor must have inquired respecting the 
solvency of that person. At Rugeley he would, 
probably, learn that her paper to. the extent of 
eight or ten thousand pounds would have been 
doue for current interest. He must have been 
surprised, therefore, that if she had determined to 
assist her son she should do it by a circuitous 
method, at a cost to him of sixty per cent! No- 
body commiserates the losses of the set of persons 
in London who accomniodate betters and racers om 
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terms so extravagant that, between commissions, | larger scale, except the poisonings ; and then he 


discounts, and wine-warrants, run hard upon one 
hundred per cent. Indeed, these people can 
scarcely lose money. The world must run hard, 
certainly, if, with a few renewals, they are not safe 
in any Bankruptey Court into which they may 
follow their customers. 

The trial is the most discreditable to the coantry 
that has occurred for many years. It lays bare 
one mode of life in England that is said to be ex- 
tensively followed. The turf has become a profes- 
sion which is overcrowded by “ men of character.” 
It is the common ground of the swindler and his 
victims. It swallows annually many young persons, 
like idols of old Druid times. Its priests are soli- 
citors and shrewd grooms and stable boys. Its 
fascinations embrace all classes. The Derby of 
1856 is not dimmed by the trial of the day. Nobles 
aud costermongers are alike interested in an event, 
and races, from being like cricketting, or yachting, 
a fair sport, have become synonymous with swin- 
dling, in several branches, on a large scale. A 
strong and vigorous hand is necessary to suppress 
a system that has rotted out the core of a large 
part of society, and left a putrefaction more dis- 
gusting than any in which the puzzled medicals 
had ever laboured previously. Even the issue of 
this trial—the life of a man generally known to 
the accomplished givers and takers—has been the 
subject of heavy bets. The gentlemen who support 
local races for their avowed objects, must suppress 
betting—if they would restore the health of their 
games —render the winnings exclusively honorary, 
and make black legs of all who are known to hazard 
cash upon the issues. 

The betting raised on the issue of this trial dis- 
graces the land. By one excellent authority on these 
subjects, two hundred thousand pounds were said 
to have been staked on the result before the 
Attorney-General began his reply. The sum pend- 
ing on the event was greatly increased before 
Tuesday evening, as very long odds must have been 
offered against the life. The charge is not appli- 
cable to sporting men exclusively, or, probably, in 
a great proportion. Betting men are a different 
community. All sporting men are betting men— 
or nearly all; but they form a small portion only 
of the latter fraternity. London contains many 
persons who will make a bet merely to have a 
transaction—not because they are conversant with 
the subject—for they are ready on all topics. 
Their activity, in this instance, goes far to demon- 
strate that moral feeling in them has been dosed 
with strychnine long ago, and is dead, 

The exhibition of the following day was not 
creditable, exactly, to the racing community ; 
many of whom were in the court, and some upon 
the bench. Speculation in any trade may ruin a 
man; and every man cannot retain integrity amid 
the wreck of his hopes. John Sadleir did not, we 
believe, attend Tattersalls, and had never staked 
money upon racing events; yet he passed through 
all the crimes imputed to Palmer upon a much 
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bours. But no other business has been productiys 
of the same frightful results as betting on rages 
The Parliament interfered to stop one species of 
betting, because it was convenient for the poor 
who were, we believe, very much obliged by their 
attentions, although the entire system should haye 
been demolished. Three-fourths of the persons 
who risk money upon the performances of ho 
know nothing respecting them. They could scarcely 
tell a good horse from a bad, if the two animals 
stood before them. [Even if they have studied 
pedigrees, they cannot tell the condition of the 
horses at the post. The mysteries of the stables 
are secrets to them. A very large number of 
races are crosses. To quite three-fourths of the 
persons who risk a little on the turf, the event is 
one of absolute chance. It resembles lotteries, and 
should share their fate. The gentlemen of Eng. 
land could afford to keep a good stud, and rap 
their best horse for the borough or county plate, 
without mixing themselves up in transactions that 
are not considered creditable. The trial which 
closed on Tuesday obviously originated in this 
passion. Cook might have been a very respectable 
solicitor, worth ten or twelve thousgnd pounds at 
this moment, if he could have abstained from the 
temptations of the turf. They led him into-s 
miserable and wicked life, and brought him toa 
woeful death. Unquestionably, he was a very 
licentious person, whose constitution, never strong, 
had rotted under his crimes. He appears to have 
engaged in Palmer’s proceedings with an obliging 
avidity, inconsistent with honesty, or with a know 
ledge of business. One cannot see how the in 
surance on the life of George Bates was to prodace 
money honestly. If a man wants to gamble upon 
the life of another person, he exposes himself t 
great temptation; and a policy on the life of « 
healthy labourer for ten thousand pounds is a 
heavy burden upon the income of any speculator, 
and will originate the wish that the burden wer 
dead, 

William Palmer’s history is one of the most te 
markable narratives we possess. He began life 
with an ample expectancy. He chose an honour 
able profession, requiring a long course of stad, 
and he appears to have bestowed an average care to 
his classes. He returned to his native town, wilt 
the probability of acquiring that fair amount of 
professional engagements which may be antici 
by an attentive person in course of years. 
could afford, unlike many young medical men, & 
wait for fortune without privation or suffering. He 
married early, and seems to have been at one time 
attached sincerely to the lady, who, either by ® 
foul crime the most horrible that can be contem 
plated, or by natural causes, has been 
from the suffering and torture that, from all te 
statements made respecting her character, she wust 
now have undergone. The marriage was, in pect 
niary circumstances, fortuuate, yet by no ment? 
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jonate to the position of a man who had 
reason to anticipate the possession of eighteen 
or twenty thousand pounds from the property of 
his father. Still, an annual income of four hundred 
was a great advantage in the household of 
g young surgeon. This was the condition of 
William Palmer a few years since, in his surgery at 
y. The choice of place did not indicate 
ambition. Rugeley appears for its population and 
its position near Stafford, Tamworth, Lutterworth, 
Weleall Wolverhampton, and we know not how 
many other towns, to be over supplied with medical 
men, A young man settling there gives evidence 
that he is not ambitious of fame or fortune. Still, 
Palmer's was an exceptional case. He was not 
dependent upon his profession for the means of 
living. He was to dwell at home, among his old 
neighbours and friends. He would have scope 
enough for the exercise of benevolence. Medical 
nfen meet that everywhere. In course of time he 
might discharge his expenses. All the materials of 
a happy and useful life were there. So also was 
one of the curses of English society. We should 
greatly like to read his betting books. They began, 
we suspect, with small sums, such sums as shop- 
keeper's risk ; and he was fortunate in backing the 
right horse with heavy odds, The operation was 
repeated successfully. ‘The doctor believed that 
he had studied physiology to purpose. ‘Then a 
little higher stakes would bring him into more 
frequent contact with the neighbouring gentlemen. 
The turf supplies introduction to good customers. 
It is more than probable that he was deep in bets, 
for the shore sinks rapidly, before he considered them 
as otherwise than subsidiary to his profession. His 
practice was never large. How could it be large ? 
The means pursued were adopted by miscalculation. 
Even fools do not select their medical adviser from 
those who join in their follies. That course would 
never suit them. Medical men can afford less to 
attend races than any other class. They have never 
time entirely at their own choosing, and absence 
frequently becomes an obstacle to their prosperity. 
The profession was inconsistent with the passion ; 
therefore it was abandoned; and the passion pursued 
to its legitimate consequences. 

Palmer, unlike Cook, was a cool man. In that 
respect he was qualified for the turf. Still, he 
must have betted badly. Other circumstances 
show that he was a bad calculator. He is de- 
scribed as a shrewd person. Serjeant Shee 
styled him a clear headed business man. He may 
be a hard, stolid man, and that is quite consistent 
with a cool mind, and rough, strong nerves. He 
may be gifted with cunning, of a certain class ; but 
he is neither clever, nor shrewd, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the latter term. Clever men may 
commit manslaughter, for they may be passionate 
men, devoid, like Sampson, of their strength for a 
time ; but they do not often perpetrate murder ; 

there is a very good reason why they should 
not—it is a miscalculation, even without the laws 
of humanity and morality. Society would be de- 
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stroyed, if to the evil passions that tempt to 
this guilt, foresight and talent were added. — Ser- 
jeant Shee argued that Palmer, being a business 
man, endowed with great abilities, must be innocent 
of the crime for which he was tried, on account of 
the blunders he committed, if he were guilty. 
They were inconsistent with his character for cool 
calculation. But this character was equally incon- 
sistent with his life for several years. He managed 
the business in which he engaged badly, for, 
although not personally extravagant, he was 
£12,000 behind in 1854, It was cleared away by 
the proceeds of the policy upon his poor wife. Some 
persons say, more harshly, more tersely, it was 
paid by the profits of his wife’s death. In the 
autumn of 1855, he was again £12,000 in debt, to 
a bill discounter. It was to be discharged by the 
profits on his brother's death. He is accused of 
having accelerated the event. That, at least, 
would seem to have been a work of supererogation 
—or done experimentally—if done at all; for this 
brother was rapidly slaughtering himself. Pay- 
ment of this policy was refused. A law plea was 
threatened. At the crisis of this dispute, he pro- 
posed a similar policy of five figures on another 
life, in apparent ignorance that no Company would 
assume all that risk, and that transactions in Life 
Assurances are generally known in the trade; for 
large transactions are shared among several offices. 
We are aware that no ability can provide against 
disaster in speculations; but a professional better 
makes a book, hedges, turns, and twines through a 
ruck of horses, until he is tolerably seoure. The 
novices pay. Palmer, we suspect, was always a 
novice, and was ignorant of the fact. 

These debts were increased by an extravagant 
interest. Sixty per cent. was an inordinate price 
to charge for money; and those who lent it at 
that charge should have suspected the fault in the 
bills; for if this man’s mother, being a person of 
large property, had accepted the paper, it could 
have been discounted where it was made on casy 
terms. ‘The monetary transactions show that Cook 
and Palmer were both under extreme difficulties, 
which came on with inconceivable rapidity; and 
even when one olearance was effected, the passion 
remained, and they pursued the course to ruin with 
eager steps. 

The sentence of Tuesday-—the disclosures of the 
previous two weeks—the rumours of the past two 
months—were apparently all lost upon the fre- 
quenters of the Derby. Epsom exceedingly 
flourished this year. The attendance of holiday 
folks was immense; and if they were not tempted 
to risk a little, their — might not cause any 
regret. ‘The anxiety and care apparent on 
Grand Stand evinced the magnitude of the stakes. 
The favourite was outrun, No oe to 
be first came in ot hese a animal, 
low u the list, 
little ous to his owners. More 
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to meet the debts of honour that they have made? 
Others will be embarrassed for weeks or months. 
The greengrocer’s bill and the baker’s will be 
postponed because the wrong horse won at Epsom. 
All this monetary trouble is unnecessary, even to 
the excitement of racing; and it transforms amuse- 
ment into gambling, and sporting into a greedy 
grovelling after gold. 

The trial of Palmer began and closed upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The Crown produced no 
direct proof of guilt ; and none was practicable in 
the case. A large portion of the evidence was 
unsatisfactory; and very little reliance could be 
placed upon the testimony of several witnesses. 
The Attorney-General endeavoured to show that 
Palmer had motives for seeking the death of Cook, 
and Serjeant Shee that all his interest lay in pre- 
serving his friend’s life. It was one of those cases 
in which a great deal can be said on both sides. 
The advantages of the death or life of Cook were 
subjects of calculation to Palmer, and he did not 
calculate well on other occasions. As an investi- 
gation was in progress respecting the death of his 
brother, three months previously, a fresh inquiry 
on a new death was embarrassing. The bills and 
engagements before him could have been met with 
more prospect of success if Cook had survived than 
after his death. ‘The accounts between the parties 
are not so clear that an accountant could make 
more than a case of suspicion out of them. Palmer 
had an awkward habit of transacting other people’s 
business for them, if he has not misappropriated 
part of Cook’s money. Such habits, however, exist; 
and a clear case could not be made from these 
transactions. 

The public will require from the proceedings in 
this trial more distinct evidence than has been pro- 
cured respecting the symptoms of strychnine, and, 
especially, the operation of the tests used for its 
discovery. Dr. Taylor said that he could not 
always find strychnine where it had been applied. 
Dr. Rees confirmed this opinion. Professor Chris- 
tisson said that he would not expect always to 
discover strychnine. Other medical men agreed 
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tol, and a number of other gentlemen who hare 
conducted experiments upon the subject, contend 
that they have always found stychnine wherever jt 
has been administered. Dr. Taylor did not place 
confidence in the colour tests, while Mr. He 

relied upon them, although he could operate by 
others; and one gentleman considered strychnine 
more easily discovered thau any other poison. 

This evidence requires correction. The dispute 
affects facts, and can be set at rest. Mr. Herapath 
offered to discover and extract strychnine, under 
any circumstances, in the presence of the jury— 
and Lord Campbell decided that they could not 
witness experiments; but our chemists remain 
under a stigma until this difference of opinion is 
| removed, while even the Government might 
institute an examination of the general ques. 
tion. 

This special case was evidently decided upon a 
narrow point. The general character and transae- 
tions of the prisoner, evolved upon the trial, with- 
out the slightest reference to external rumours not 
before the jury, must have told fearfully against 
him in their minds. The scientific testimony was 
contradictory; but his purchase of strychnine on 
the day of Cook’s death was not denied. The 
alleged purchase or gift on the preceding evening 
was not clearly proved. ‘The jury had no explana- 
tion of the purpose designed by that purchase, or 
of the disposal of the poison. Any man who buys 
strychnine must have an end in view; and he can- 
not forget soon, how he has used, or where he has 
placed, this deadly drug. Palmer certainly evinced 
little sagacity, in accordance, we think, with his 
general character, by purchasing this poison at 
Rugeley ; but that circumstance has nothing to do 
with its employment. The purchase is tacitly ad- 
mitted: the purpose is not explained. The jury 
could not get over that fact, and it was the dark- 
est aud plainest incident in the evidence. 

Romance has few details more terrible than 
rumour in this case; or even more dreadful than 
the proved facts. Will they procure for us a law 
regulating the sale of poisons and their circulation 
by druggists’ apprentices with no more ceremon 





with them, and equally good authorities expressed 
a precisely different view. Mr. Herapathb, of Bris- | 


than nails or tape? 
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We know not one sober, staid man who believes | 
in the peace as an abiding and sincere arrangement ; 
and yet we were requested to rejoice therefore upon 
Thursday last, as if something good and great had 
been achieved. 

The Prince of Prussia is here in search of a 
wife. He is the Prince by courtesy. His father, 


who is the present King’s brother, is the real Prince. 
He comes after the Princess Royal, and will pro- 
bably be successful. 








A Prince of Sweden is to visit us upon a similar 
errand. The Princess Mary of Cambridge is his 
attraction. Thus we have the descendant of a person 
who kept a village Inn in France coming to solicit 
the band of the grand-daughter of George IIL. 
Tempora mutantur, otherwise the rumour would 
not float. 


Strange times they are totally. An Austrian. 


Archduke—an uncommon species of the ar 


genus—is at Paris, visiting in the Tuilleries 











occupant thereof—another Buonaparte! And the 
young Emperor of Hapsburgh House threatens to 
come to Lake Constance for a confidential inter- 
view with the Corsican. ?, 

The new Concordnt between Rome and Vienna 
produces discordance. It brought together a 
spiritual parliament of bishops in the Austrian 

is; where all Parliaments are regarded 
with horror. These holy men were with difficulty 
to visit their respective dioceses for the 
celebration of Pentecost. It is unlikely that they 
will revisit the capital to legislate at an early date. 
Austria‘contains many Protestants, and the Bishops, 
armed with this concordat, threatened to keep their 
bodies above ground if they die by any meaus. 
The poor Protestants are required to live for ever, 
whereas it is most difficult to live at all under the 
rule of these people. 

The cunning tactician of Paris, having allowed 
Austria to execute this concordat, now proposes to 

a Buonaparte in the Vatican. Pius is ouly 
in his sixty-fifth year, but he is over-burthened 
with cares, diseases, and many other ills of life. 
This would be a bold stroke, at which Austria 
trembles, and Sardinia is uncomfortable. 

Italy is in a state of fermentation, without the 
remotest hope of permanent peace until a very 
complete revolution has banished Kaiser, Emperor, 
and Pope—or has transforned the latter into an 
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Professor Wilson's Works. Vol. V. Edinburgh : 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


Tuts volume closes the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,” 
and includes the “ profane” Chaldee manuscript. 
The “Noctes” take a great part of their value 
now from their reminiscences of the past. They 
are old almanacs, certainly—of intelligence and 
wit, becoming, unlike almanacs in general, better 
byage. This volume comes down to a very recent 
date—to the festivities after the Reform Bill, the 
dinners of Grey and Edinburgh, Durham and 
Glasgow, and the loves of Lambton and Brougham. 
These great gatherings seem only as of yesterday. 
Those who figured in them return to the mind as 
the acquaintance, with whom we criticised the last 
fire-works, They are only a little older than Alma 
and Inkermaun. Yet the survivors have become 
few and feeble. Durham and Grey, Peel and 
Wellington, have passed away. New earls, a new 

t, and a new duke have taken the places of 
the old with manifest disadvantage—unless, per- 
aps, at Durham—that remains to be seen. 
Similar devastation has been wrought among the 
smaller personages. Professor Wilson’s younger 
and last brother—an amicable and gifted man, 
who possessed acquirements in natural science— 
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ecclesiastical ruler, without temporal territories 
or secular functions. . 

Wars have not ceased. A bloody contest sub- 
sists on Central America, where a large mob of 
persons, without any higher right to rule than any 
other members of the swell mob possess, have in- 
vaded the young republics of that unfortunate 
corner of the earth, and established themselves in 
Nicaragua, with the view of making Central 
America over to the United States. To the date 
of our intelligence they had been thrice defeated, 
and were in straitened circumstances, entrenched 
among difficulties at Grenada, the capital of Nicar- 
agua; but as they may receive numerous reinforce- 
ments from the States the war will live for a long 
time—the war as the States, people call it—all 
other persons describe it as robbery. 

The Russians have recommenced their war with 
the Circassians, whom they threaten with destruc- 
tion ; and the late treaty which left them power to 
rebuild the forts on the eastern coasts of the Black 
Sea facilitates their objects. 

The army are slowly returning home. 

The Militia force will be disembodied at an early 
date. 

Our quarrels with the United States are not yet 
solved, and President Pierce, having determined to 
die game, will not suffer them to be extinguished 
in his official day. 
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died during the last month. Sir William Hamilton, 
who has been long the highest authority upon 
metaphysical literature in the University, also died 
during the month. The “chairs” made “ vacant” 
in Edinburgh within a short period, are all, or will 
all, be filled, in one sense. It is difficult to fill 
them in another. 

The years passed by Professor Wilson at Ox- 
ford, and in other parts of England, coloured his 
life through. He was fond of athletic exercises, 
and excelled in them. Among other matters he 
had a notion of the ring, and seems to have been 
one of the later apologists of pugilism. He 
deemed it a better means of settling quarrels 
than bowie-knives, or daggers, or gouging, 
therein he was right—ouly it is better still not to 
quarrel. 

Suzr. Tickler’s sleepin’. 


Norra. Thus no man need fight at all unless he chooses — 


—aod no man need fight a moment longer than he chooses ; 
and hence are the English—in the boxing counties—the 
least quarreleome of the nations of Europe. 

Surr. The boxin’ coonties ? 

Norru. Yes, James, the boxing counties. Unfortanately, 
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murderings then befall! More loss of life and limb in one 
year than over ali the rest of England in twenty, in fair 
stand-up fight; though who will say that the men of the 
North are not naturally as brave as their brethren who live 
under better laws—and with whom, as I said, fair play is 
honour and humanity P 

Suzr. That's deceesive. 


The fashion of the northern counties has im- 
proved. Lancashire and Yorkshire are, we pre- 
sume, not worse behaved than Middlesex or Sarrey. 
We doubt if they are not rather better—and the 
following extract was probably more of a satirical 
than a serious argument. 


Norta. Extinguish the London Ring and you extinguish 
all the Rings in England. In it the laws are settled as in a 
Court of Judicatory of the last resort. In it the best men 
contend—London against all England, and all England with 
London against the world. The provinces look up to the 
capital in all things— Westminster-hall, St. Steven’s, Covent- 
garden, Moulsey-Hurst. What a people of pettifoggers we 
should be, were there no woolsack softly soliciting the sitting 
down thereon of an Eldon, a Lyndhurst, ora Vaux! What 
odd oratory would be ours, if there were no grander field for 
its display than the Green of Glasgow, by Glasgow's gander 
cackled and hissed over from the Calton to the Goose-Dabs ? 
In provincial towns the genius of Kemble, and Cook, and 
Kean would have fretted and strutted its little hour in vain ; 
and bat for the London Ring, pitched on fair Moulsey- 
Hurst, by Thames’s silver side, no such glorious title would 
have been known as “ Champion of England”’—and Jem 
Belcher have gone down to the grave without bis fame. 


They are fragments of the past; and the Kastern 
Counties Railway Company are threatened with 
prosecution now for accommodating “the fancy” 
and enabling them “ to dodge the beaks” 

“Ireland is my greatest difficulty.” That was 
once the complaint of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
We copy a few sentences in themselves not a bad 
description of the Ireland of these times :— 


Suzr. Alas! for Ireland. 

Norts. From the depth of my heart a voice responds-— 
alas! for Ireland, 

Sugp. Can nacthing, think ye, Sir, be dane for her—the 
Gem o’ the Sea? 

Norra. It would seem to require the touch of some angel’s 
hand—not to burnish up the gem, for it is green as any 
emerald—-not to wipe away the stains of blood that often 
ruefully redden the verdare when at its brightest—but to 
beal the heart-wounds and the soul-sores, from which the 
poison flows—and which seem incarable by human skill, 
festering, and inflaming, and mortifying, till on all hande are 
misery, madness, and death. 

Suer. Strang—strang—strang. 

Norta. Words weak as water. 

Suzr. Wha are the murderers ? 

Norra. Almost all Catholics, 

Susp. The mardered. 

Nort. Almost all Catholics. 

Surr. It canna be their religion. 

Norta. God forbid 1 should say it was their religion. 

Surr. What can be the cause P 

Norru. The wickeduess of the heart, infuriated by super- 
stition. The horrid delusion has been long gathering over 
their conscience, till it has become black as night,—and now 
the eye of the soul—as conscience has been called—sees not 
the sanctity of the house of life—and hands break through 
its walls without pity and without remorse. 


An angel's hand has touched the island. He was 
the angel of death, carrying famine in his left 


Two murders a day! 
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hand, and fever in his right. Miserable insects 
animaleule that the microscope could scareely em, 
body were his army. A miserable march was thein 
The isle forgot its emerald hue. It 

brown and black. The banished and buried Were 
reckoned in one year by millions. The ocean was 
covered with the flying. Even the United States 
became afarid of this invasion, wide as are their 
fields and prairies. The change in Ireland is very 
remarkable, It has still its foul murders, like 
other lands, but its soil is not redcer than Eng. 
lish fields; for the morality of a people depends 
somewhat on their prosperity. 

The wild run of Lord Brougham to Inverness 
and the North is still remembered as a very 
joke by those who don’t admire the ex-Chancellor 
in Scotland. His promise to write to the Ki 
from Inverness was merely a touching acknowledg. 
ment of Highland gratitude for reform. The 
grand ovation furnished the Zimes, and of course 
its echoes in the press, with material for leaders, 
The Times adopted zealously the cause of the late 
Viscount Melbourne in his quarrel with Lord 
Brougham—in which we think still, as then, the 
legal had the better cause than the political Peer, 
We quote the Shepherd's leader on Brougham :—~ 


Sarr. Me and Hairy Brumm’s great freens, and batia 
yoursel, Sir, he’s the grandest companion I ken, either ins 
mixed company o” ordinar dimensions, or at a twa-haua 
crack. He seems to hae made a kind o’ triamphal progres 
or procession through Scotland in a post-chaise, and nae 
dout occasionally fowre horses; and I was glad to see, for 
my ain sake, that the Lord Chancellor received the freedom 
o’ the same brughs that, twenty years sin’ syne, had com 
ferred that honour on me for the Queen's Wake. 

Ticker. Scotland has reason to be proud of your friead, 
James ; for with her he passed his brilliant youth, and withia 
the walls of our own old College, and of our own old Parlia- 
ment Louse, was first seen fitfully shining that mental fire 
which ere long burst into so bold and bright a blaze, aad 
illamined his high career in the English courts of law, and 
the greatest legislative assembly in ihe world. 

Sep. He was a real orator. 

TicxieR. He led the Commons—and had no equal bat 
Canning. 

Nortu. He never led the Commons, and he was no mate 
for Canning. 

Suer. What ails the Times at Hairy Bramm P 

Nortnu. Hang me if I know. 

Suer. They'll no be able to rin him doan, Sir. 

Norta. The Jimes hits hard—fights at points—is good 
with both hands—up to all the manaavres of the London 
Ring—always in tip-top condition—and in a close seldom 
fails in getting the fall either by back-lock or cross-butteck. 
He can lick all the London dailies —though some of themart 
strong, wiry chaps, and very ugly customers—all but te 
Standard ; and the fine science and great strength of the 
Standard have given him the championship of the press. 

Suer. They say the Times fechts booty ? 

Nortu. They who said so lied—he is above a bribe— 
and by his own power purchases his own gold. Bat ther 
are other passions besides the “auri sacra fames”—olee 
devils besides Mammon. 

The next volume of Professor Wilson’s work 
will consist of “ Essays,” chiefly extracted from 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Many of them amply 
deserve publication in a separate form. They diée 
widely from the “ Noctes” in their character as# 
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Other papers, and fragments of papers, 

notes of those admirable lectures which were 
delivered to his students with classic and chaste 
wenee, may, we hope, form part of his collected 
works—for they would be an extremely valuable 


addition to our literature. 
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1 vol. 8vo. By Ser Panra- 


Tasso and Leonora. 
London: Arthur 


LEONE DEGLI GAMBACORTI. 
Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


Aut the admirers of Tasso will naturally wish to 
read these commentaries of Ser Pantaleone, on/y 
edited by the author of “ Mary Powell,” who has 
not even transformed them into modern English, 
but preserved the good old strong Saxon style of 

. Evelyn, by whom, probably, they were translated 
in those dnys of his leisure that preceded the Plague 
and the Fire of London. They relate the trials 
and troubles of Tasso and Leonara D’Este—a 
princess of that noble house, who, being the sister 
of the reigning Duke, could love, but dared not 
marry, the poet. Royal marriage bills existed in 
Italy during T'asso’s time. 

Ser Pantaleone is himself an old bachelor—a 
most respectable courtier, and a worthy man—who 
intends to retire into a monastery, year after year, 
for'a very long while indeed. The wisdom that 
he throws into his trifling details is wonderful in 
this latter and weaker age. His sympathy for 
Leonora—that is, Laura—and Tasso, is refreshing 
to read as a stream in the desert is to see, and 
especially to drink from. This is the best summer 
book that we have seen this year; and all its 
readers will love Ser Pantaleone as he loved Tasso 
and Laura—with the addition of bella or cara, to 
scan for Leonora. We do not undertake to tell 
the story—it is an old story, well known; and 
nobody can dscribe it so well as the Chevalier 
Pantaleone; in proof thereof, read the following 
account of criticism on “ Jerusalem Delivered” :— 


The soothing kindness of Madama Leonora to him at this 
time was extreme, and doubtless proved balm to his heart. 
Had it been less, he would probably have lacked composure 
to finish his immortal poem; which being at length wound 
up, to the infinite admiration of all but his ill-wishers, was 
sulimitted by him, with his usual modesty and good-temper, 
to the criticisms of his friends at Rome. 

In truth, I believe not there ever was a hambler-minded 
or gentler man of genius. Ah! what irritations and vexa- 
tions did he not meekly take from eaptious cavillers! What 
tenseless objections! What absurd emendations! He, the 
darling and glory of all Italy. 

One professed to find impiety in connecting fiction with 
& religious subject, and thought the poem had better be sup- 
pressed altogether. Another recommended him, as a friend, 
to leave out all about enchantment,—it was dangerous to 
have any dealings with the black art. A third would have 
hothing whatever to say on the subject of love; oh, no! 

Armida, Erminia, and Sophronia, were all to be 
weratched out. A fourth considered the unity of the fable 
cease “atenena by the cakan 26 Ge principal 

Udo. would be content with the suppression 
the incident of the buried person; a sixth in 
coolest manner imaginable, that he would omit the 
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derfal ship; a seventh, that the garden of Armida might 
be made more of a gardener’s ground, devoted to onions, 
carrots, and cabbages, instead of so dreadfully romantic; an 
eighth, that there might be no allasion to kisses, 

And these were your professional critics, 1 warrant you ; 
men who held their heads altogether above poor original 
geniuses ; men who knew what ought to be done and ought 
to be said, according to this rale and t’other, and yet could 
not for the life of them write anything themselves that any 
one but themselves would take the least pleasure in reading ! 

I think all this worried him a good deal, sweetly as he 
took it. He consented to one alteration after another, and 
even to making Erminia, not only a Christian, but a nen ; 
and saw one after another of his sweet fancies stripped of 
their blossoms, and robbed of their bloom, their boughs, and 
their branches, till nothing but a dry, arid trunk remained. 
He went, sad yet not surly, to Madama Leonora, and told 
her to what he had yielded. 

She would not hear of it; would not part with an inci- 
dent! a line! a syllable! praised all and everything, with a 
woman’s generous warmth, and satarized his critics with a 
woman’s irony. “Ah, Madama!” he said, “ you have over- 
paid me”—and there were, if I mistake not, tears in his 
eyes as he said it. 


Let poor professional critics read the fourth para- 
graph; but its all truae—and we have not this time 
fallen into the error. Farther, let any of these 
professional critics read the last interview of Tasso 
and Leonora, and say if they could have narrated 
it better :— 


“Wher do you think the world was created ?” 

“In the spring, Madama, when He who created the world 
redeemed the world !” 

“ Tasso, what a blessing it is that He who created us also 
redeemed us.” 

“ Madama, it is the only comfort in life.” 

“The most painful life is but a span, and is felt as such 
when we approach its close, 

* And, even then, seems o’erlong, Madama.” 

“Tasso, there is only one thing worth living for,—to 
work out our Salvation, even though it be with fear and 
trembling.” 

“ What a blessing, Madama, that another has worked out 
for us what we could never work out perfectly ourselves.” 

“We can recline our tired souls on Ilis merits, and be 
at peace, 

** We can lie down on His Redemption, and look up to 
His Atonement.” 

“T am not long for this world, Tasso.” 

“ Madama, if I could, I would fly away to the land where 
you are going, and be at rest.” 

“ We shall all be there soon.” 

“ Ecce mensurabiles posuisti Dies meos.” 

Here there was a pause. I, beginning to fear she would 
become exhausted, and also that he might stay too long for 
his own safety, quietly remarked :— 

“It appears to me that we must dismiss you shortly, 
Messer Torquato; for, if his Highness return and find you 
where you are, his moustachios will work like the sails of a 
windmill,”| 

This occasioned them both to laugh, and Tasso made a 
show to rise, without doing so, however; bat Madama Leo- 
nora, signing to Olimpia, said, “Offer him refreshment.” 

Bread and wine stood on a salver. He broke off a frag- 
ment of bread, and ate it with quietness and deliberation ; 
then, raising the cup to his lips, inclined his head to 
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slowly and reluctantly rose, made the sign of the Cross over 

her, crossed himself, and gently took her hand. She reopened 

her eyes and smiled, as he kissed it, twice, thrige,—then, yet 

smiling, waved it to him as he withdrew. When I retarned 

from seeing him forth, Madama Leonora was ia a balmy sleep. 
Dederit dilectis suis somnum. 


We like the sentiment and style of Pautaleone— 
above all, his simple honesty, and he will be liked 
by all his readers—and they will be many, for the 
sake of the gentle Leonora, and the noble Tasso. 


The Young Housewife’s Book. London: Groom- 
bridge & Sons. 


WE receive various manuals on housekeeping, but 
they seem to be all pitched rather high for common 
use. ‘This little work, on the other hand, gives an 
alternative title, which is, we suppose, its explana- 
tion—“ how to cke out a small income.” The 
bakers, we are sure, will not encourage the 
authoress—for she urges the home manufacture of 
bread, and says that she saves sufficient money to 
pay for bonnets and flowers by dealing with the 
miller. She has taken to porridge for the cliildren 
in the morning, and says, “ many Scotch families, 
not stinted as to means, make this their staple food 
for breakfast.” We certify to the truth of the 
statement. “A daily supply is a daily waste.” 
“Every time your maid runs out on a small errand 
some of your money runs out of the heels of her 
boots.” 

These are sayings of the authoress, who has 
produced sixpence-worth of common sense, cheap 
and useful to any person with a small income. 


The Lamp of Life. 1 vol. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


Tue “Lamp of Life” is one poem, divided into 
114 chapters or sections, of two to twelve verses 
each. It is a continuous history of a heart, its 
doubts, fears, joys, and sorrows. The heart is that 
of a speculative man who wants a reason for every- 
thing, and especially for his faith in the future, 
and is therefore reduced often to anguish and 
trouble. Nevertheless, all who deeply think must 
pass through this tribulation, but they pass it to 
firm ground. ‘The history of a heart—that is to 
say of a living being’s thoughts—those that he 
cherishes, and those that he opposes and resists, 
is a terrible affair—never written; and every 
man is permitted to think that his warfare with 
bad angels has been more tumultuous than that of 
any other person. The outer biography, we can 
obtain; the inner is never spoken, never written. 
Correspondence or diaries reveal little or nothing 
of that hidden fire, that agitates many breasts— 
or that bitterness which each heart alone knows ; 
and thus all good teaching, especially the best, has 
councelled men to watch the heart, the thought 
producer, and to possess their soul in patience. 





REGISTER. 


In clumps of pretty verses, not long, but often 
sweet and full of quaint thoughtfulness, this writer 
records nearly all that he perhaps remembers of 
his own heart struggles. They are often forgotten 
passing away and leaving for each day its own eyjj. 
The tale of this heart is by no means uncommon, 
It doubts, and is scared by formality and hypocrisy 
into doubting more. 

On Sundays all men “ brothers” call, 

And through the week “ war to the knife ;” 


In prayer, ask mercy unto all; 
In deed—how merciless our strife. 


Declare in church, all equal are, 
And say Our Father, once a week : 
But O the shame, the scorn the jar, 
If poverty to riches speak. 


What wretched cant fills most of life; 
What bowing to dead forms and creeds ; 
Repeating words that once were rife 
With glory, and with glorious deeds, 


This is true, but forms no reason, although it does 
form a very common temptation, for departure from 
the truth. Because some men hear only, other 
men need not refuse to hear and to do. The 
doubter married; and we need not trace-his 
thoughts on that subject, but :— 

The blinds are drawn, the lamp is lit, 

The sparkling fire burns cheerly bright, 

And side by side we, talking, sit, 

In whispered words of love’s delight. 


And thus the days events review— 
Its deeds, its thoughts, its hopes, its fears, 
Its strange romances, sternly true, 
Its joys, its laughter, and its tears. 


Or, converse o’er, she sweetly sings 
The simple songs I love to hear ; 

And our dear home with music rings— 
E’en angels might descend to hear. 


The doubter has not made a doubtful arrangement, 
in this instance, and had the following, among 
other reasons, for thankfulness :— 


And never yet such peace was seen 
As aye surrounds her daily life ; 
Such harmony, complete, serene, 
Above all narrow cares and strife. 


For prayer with her is love and power— 
The natural tribute of her soul ; 

Thanks for the past, the present hour, 
Reliance fixed on God’s control. 


And as in life to me she turns, 
Confiding, trustful, full of mirth ; 

To God and Christ her spirit yearns, 
And heaven is with her, e’en on earth. 


This example does not altogether calm the fears in 
the poet’s mind. He admires the composure of 
his wife, and almost envies her trustful spirit, 
which he cannot imitate. 

O blessed faith, untouched by doubt, 

Would I thy peaceful calm could know ! 


Then might I quell thought’s demon route. 
Which bring me still despair and woe 


One thing alone is needed here, 

To make our hves most blissful be, 
Complete, and rounded like a sphere— 
That I could trust—believe—like thee. 
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He was discovered by his wife. His secret was 


of this little volume, if we had not experienced 


t; and gradually the weaker intellect became | much pleasure in its perusal. It is in construction, 


the guide of the stronger into peace. One ques- 
tion solved, the mau could rest upon the solution 
_as a foundation—and, thereupon he built. The 
ss is curiously described in these short poems 
_-self-contained, and yet mutually dependent, as 
they are. This is one of the results, and they are 
more useful than the processes :— 
In action now my peace I find: 
The mighty movements of the time, 


The ceaseless clash of mind with mind, 
The aspirations, hopes sublime. 


The solemn gathering of the throng, 
A people asking for the right, 

The weak supported by the strong — 
O God, it is a noble sight ! 


And in these things I have my part, 
No longer severed from mankind 

In idle loneliness to smart— 

The sport of my own moody mind. 


Public and private sorrows assail the poet. He 
thinks, like others, that the peace is a pretence— 
the treaty a truce—and the diplomacy of 1855, a 
very hollow cheat. He mourns over brave blood 
uselessly shed : quiet homes unnecessarily stirred 
with grief: daring deeds nobly done—lost to the 
world—or at least done merely to gain an interval 
for intrigue, and until Russia can produce a new 
crop of men. He would not oppose Russians 
more than any other nation—if they were not 
sealed up men, closed out from those influences 
that, operating in free nations, prevent them from 
becoming tools of a few. How few are these free 
nations! But the heart knows its own bitterness. 
Fach liome has its own conflicts. They follow 
often from, or spring out of, its joys. Even thus 
was it with the poet. A young life was more im- 
portant to him than a nation’s birth—a reform bill 
—or an exiled dynasty. A young death— it be- 
came sadder to him than the death of the Alma 
—the grim struggle of Inkermann :— 


A chair is vacant at our hearth, 
And toys unused hang on the wall ; 
No little voice excites our mirth ; 
No little sports from sorrow call. 


And up and down the house I go 

His dear familiar face to greet ; 

Still seeking, though in sooth I know 
That I no more that face shall meet. 


Oft in the night a well-known cry 
Breaks on my scarcely-wakened ear ; 
And in the dark, unconsciously, 

I reach his place—find nothing there. 


Nevertheless, he is at peace. ‘The doubter at last 
built on a rock. There no waves move him— 
hot even those of death. This quiet is not for- 
getfulness, or this resignation an apathy. For— 
And day by day of him we speak, 
As watched by angel love on high, 


A love we know which will not break 
One earthly bond, one earthly tie. 


We should not haye run out so long our notice 


plot, and style, out of the common walk; and our 
readers see that what the writer had to say he has 
told well. And this is the end :-— 


The question scoffing Pilate asked, 

Bat never solved, is solved for me ; 
The answer which for him was masked, 
Unveiled and radiant now I see. 


No more in darkness now I move, 

And doubts no more perplex, betray ; 
For Christ is mine and mine His love— 
He is the Truth, the Life, the Way. 





Gabriel. By Besste Rayner Parkes. 


GABRIEL was a poet not bound by the ordinary 
necessities of mortal men to study hard—for he 
was a freedman of genius from his childhood. Of 
his boyhood we are told in the first chapter of the 
poem—in style the finest of the whole—sometimes 
restoring Thomas Hood's power of versifying, as 
he used it only twice or thrice. Gabriel’s studies 
are narrated in the second chapter, and he became 
an Admirable Crichton. Then the third part de- 
scribes how he grew into a poet; aud the fourth 
discloses the circumstances in which the hero met 
the horoine—on London Bridge, of all unpoetical 
places in this hard, paved, and practical world. 
But while narrating the meeting, we have some 
insight into trade, as seen by those who live far 
above its difficulties; and we are told what com- 
merce may do—unfortunately, what it does often 
it undoes :— 

She will not do the "hest of kings, 

Beg they never so hard! 

From the people her empire springs, 

And the man of the people is lord. 

When he speaks she knows his voice, 

The furthest isles of the sea rejoice 

As she flings their cocoa-nuts into his lap 

Rap, tap, rap, tap, 

The feudal bonds of the earth go snap! 

He who was bred on the cottage floor 

Climbs the steps to the castle door, 

Hangs his hat in the blazon'd hall, 

And floate his flag from the highest wall. 

Hononr be to the Genius Trade! 

She forges her keys from the rusty blade, 

And hammers the ploughshare out of the spade. 

Oh! she hath a cunning voice, 

And whispers in words of fire, 

She'll girdle the earth in forty minutes 

With a seven string’d lyre! 
We like the last four lines, although science makes 
that promise, and may yet fulfil it—science while 
ministering to the wants of commerce. 

In reading through this poetical biography, we 
meet many great truths in few words; and some- 
body has described the art of the poet as the com- 
pression of trath; but that places him on the plat- 
form of the most influential authore—those who 
coin proverbs. After having found the truth, this 
we are told to do—only it would be well that we 





first ascertain the condition :— 
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Fling thyself boldly on the shoreless sea,— | 
God, the Upholder, will take care of thee! 
Oh! never yet was loved a noble love, 

Oh! never yet a noble deed was done, 
Save in that faith which can great mountains move, 
In which the ransom of a world was won. 


' 


Well, the heroine met the hero—and the case was 
one of love at first sight—while no lady ever, 
surely, expressed her opinion more positively than 
is done in the following lines :— 


Tho’ I, ill-gifted with perpetual power, 

Should live till when the virgin forest yields 

Her untonch’d beauty to a thousand towers, 

And these again their stones to lonely fields! 

Tho’ all the suns that do in heaven burn 

Shonld change to blackness in their starry place, 
And the great rolling globe should backward tarn, 
I never should forget that once seen face. 





The next section is a dissertation on cottage life, 
what is gained on the Cam and the Isis, and what 
may be lost. We very much fear that Gabriel had 
been plucked. We doubt that he was a dreamy, 
inattentive young man, who would not mind his 
mathematics—not withstanding all that was said to 
the contrary in the second part. He has a very 
high opinion of genius, and so have all sensible | 





persons; but genius and indolence do not assort | | 


together well. They dream, and forget to act. 
They propose, and procrastinate, They ever say 
to work what Festus said to Paul—probably, with 
better intentions. Gabriel considered genius as 
the precursor of the herd, and he wanted to go 
before. Genius is the pioneer cf common, every- 
day statesmen—and men of the world:— 

She preaches to a scattered few— 

They frame the laws and spread the arts ; 

They make and take the public hue, 

They count by votes and she—by hearts! 

They wear the silk, she wears the serge, 

They live by peace, she thrives in sorrow ; 

They stand secure, she treads the verge; 

They have to-day,—she has—to-morrow. 

Yet must they all her word obey ; 

Whether they will or no they kneel, 

Their dearest customs blench away— 

She treads the past beneath her heel. 


The claim put in for genius is, that it sows the 
seed of which plodding application reaps the 
sheaves. The two strangers who met on London- 
bridge were married, and passed on to Italy. The 
reader could scarcely make out what Gabriel did to 
earn a name; but England is accused of casting 
him out 

In slanderous anger and contemptfal scout. 


We could not gather that he had deserved the 
anger of England; but it is quite clear that he 
hated it. 


If I hear out our English voice, 

I dare not at the sound rejoice— 
Dare not give a hand or claim, 
Tho’ I too bear an English name. 


But many men, unlike Gabriel, indebted to Eng- 


land for nothing more than space to toil, and tired 
and worn out every day—loves it, notwithstanding 





—while the sickly Gabriels, who live upon its in- 


dustry, cannot bear to hear its langnage. The 


' narrative goes onward in fragments to the end, 


which may be gussed ere now— 

And when the cloud withdrew its veil, 

The boat. which held my world—was not, 
Miss Parkes has strung together fragments of the 
story of “ Percy Bysshe Shelley.” It would be 
difficult to persuade her that she might haye 
selected a better theme; but although his prophesy, 
or that of his admirer— 


Presently my name shall be 
As a watchward for the free— 


never will be realised; still he has followers who 


| prefer the lady’s opinion to ours, except so far as 


we think the task well performed. 


The Pleasures of Home. 1 vol. By the Rey, 
Jonn ANDERSON, Minister of Kinnaul. London: 
Arthur, Hall, Virtue, & Co. 


We have read this thin volume with more pleasure 
than any similar work for a long period. Two 
gentlemen of the same name are ministers and 
“poets” in Scotland. The author of the “ Plea. 
sures of Home” belongs, apparently, to the Estab- 
lished Church, and his “contemporary” to the 
Free Church. Some time ago, when the Mont- 
gomeries were jostling each other in the book marts, 
the senior felt aggrieved at his junior’s publishers, 
who represented him as Montgomery — “ the 
Montgomery.” A distinction might have been 
easily made in their case—for the Christian names 
and professions were different ; but in this instance 
the confusion is much more complete. “The 
Pleasure’s of Home” resemble more Goldsmith's 
poetry than the style too common of late years, 
which shows a painful straining after startling 
sounds. The author sings the praises of home. 
There’s no place like home—home, sweet home! 
Then he has a personal advantage. All homes are 
not quite so pleasant as those around the fair city ; 
but all might be made comparatively happy by 
adopting wisdom’s way in the matter, and all agree 
with the poet that, in a limited sense— 


Far throngh the land where man may range and roam, 
Still with him goes the character of home. 


The couplet must be accepted with limitations— 
for those who have only a small acquaintance with 
the world cannot fail to remember how often the 
same home, within their own knowledge, has turned 
out widely different characters—from the days of 
Cain and Abel downwards, And we are not quite 
certain that the following lines are correct in set 
timent :— 

Impartial Heaven! for every class we find 

An equal share of happiness designed ; 


As care invades the castle and the cot, 
So gladness crowns the rich and poor man’s lot. 


“A contented mind is a continual feast,” and 
those who have learned, in whatever circumstances 








- 


they are placed, therewith to be contented, are 
sch: yet in this world a disparity exists between 
and the wealthy have responsibilities more 

abundant than those of the poor, in proportion to 
the extent and the number of their privileges. 
Mr. Anderson supplies a quaint description of the 
distinction between the higher and lower classes :— 

Not for the common race have plumy sails 

Spread their broad wings, and wooed the ocean gales, 

Or lordly acres waved with golden grain, 

Or numerous vassals toiled —a servile train. 


All unrecorded, millions sinks to rest, 
Like rain-drops, breaking in the ocean’s breast. 


We should have quoted these lines for the sake 
of the fifth and sixth. The idea is new to us, and 
pretty, although it may have been used before. We 
recollect Burns— 


Or like the snow flake on the river, 
One moment white—then lost for ever. 


Mr. Anderson’s pattern homes of the peasantry 
are inimitable in the Cowgate, ‘the Goose-Dubs, 
or the Seven-Dials :— 


That lowly roof, upon whose reedy thatch 
The moss is seen in many a golden patch. 


The roofs in too many of our homes are anything 
but lowly ; they are far too exalted. They may or 
may not have golden patches of moss on the tops. 
The probability is against the existence of that 
vegetable on our roofs; but who, except the slaters, 
can tell? Any operation that would spread out 
our large towns over a greater space, might give 
superior homes to many of those now in common 
use. But this poet belongs to the rural scenes 
around Perth, and he says of the cottages there— 


In cheerful rows the starry daisies run ; 

The climbing roses cluster in the sun ; 

In seattered tufts the pinks and pansics bloom, 
And every breeze is Jaden with perfume. 

O’er the white walls the vagrant woodbine weaves 
An odorous tapestry of flowers and leaves. 

A wren’s snug nest—sweet emblem of the spot— 
Shields a small brood, and peeps into the cot. 


Homes answering to this description abound still 
in the land, yet they are in a great minority, and 
those who have the power are employed in rapidly 
reducing their number; but that is less a matter 
of poetry than of political economy. Far away in 
Africa, America, and Asia, there are Scotch and 
English hearts which will beat faster as they read 


the following lines, worthy of the classic poets of 
English literature :— 


Who can forget the field, the grove the glade, 
Where vernal youth in days of frolic strayed P 

The pebbly stream, whose deep, pellucid pool 
Beguiled the stripling past the hour of school ? 
The hazel copse, where tempting clusters swayed, 
While glistening brambles sparkled in the shade ? 
The thorny hedge, the woodbine’s odorous breast, 
That hid from truant eyes the feathery nest ? 

The beetling crag, on whose cavernous face 

Built the fierce tyrants of the warbling race, 

And oft provoked the adventurous foot to scale 
Till dim and dimmer grew the lessening vale ; 
While the scared plunderers round our dizzy path 
Woke the old echoes with their screaming wrath P 
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| And few of all who have wandered from home put 


wish, yet many wish in vain, to close their eves at 
last where they were opened at first—a wish that 
all our colonisation, cosmopolitanism, and euterprise 
may choke up, but can never overcome :— 


Thus speeds the stag with arrow in his breast, 
To the brown mountain streain he loves the best ; 
On the red heath, in stricken beauty lies, 

And, lnlled by rippling waters, pants and dies. 


This is not a new illustration, but it is prettily 
told. The plan of the work is unexceptional; the 
theme domestic ; the topics modern, of the times ; 
the style plain and simple; and it isa poem. A 
few minor pieces are thrown into the text, as if 
within parenthesis. Some of these are very 
beautiful, better than the subjoined verses; but 
they touch one of the topics of the day. 


SABBATII BELLS. 


Sweet Sabbath bells! ye waft my soul, 
On your solemn chimes at even, 

To the land where life's glad waters roll 
Through the pastures green of heaven. 


Sweet Sabbath bells! no temple there 
Gathers a holy throng; 

For every heart is a shrine of prayer, 
And “every voice is song.” 


No weekly calm, in the world above, 
Shall breathe upon scenes of care ; 

For the moments of heaven are bright with love, 
And each is a Sabbath there. 


No ear for the songs of the blest has he 
Who loves not the Sabbath bell, 
Breathing its sacred melody 
Over city and field and fell. 


Oh! take its shade from a “ weary” elime, 
And its well from the desert’s breast, 
But leare to the world of care and crime 

The depth of its Sabbath rest. 


Like islands green, ’mid the stream of life, 
Our blessed Sabbaths rise, 

Where our barks may rest from storm and strife, 
As they float to Paradise. 


O God of love! send forth a blast 
From thy Spirit fall and free, 

That their beaten sails may fold at last 
In a haven of peace with Thee! 





Poetical Works of Ben Johnson. ¥dited by 
Rosert Bert. London: John W. Parker 
and Sons. 

Tue works of Ben Johnson were voluminous. He 
was a hard-working literary man—a contemporary 
of Shakspere, and Beaumont, and Fletcher ; when 
the periodical press was unknown, and the stage 
was the only remunerative branch of the profession, 
Mr. Bell has carefully edited the poems, affixing 
numerous and valuable notes; but if he had left 
out some poems altogether, and various lines from 
others, the good works of Johnson would have 
remained without the faults of his age. The 
following extract is taken to show the careful 
character of the annotations. 
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Sach songsters there are store of; witness he 

That chanced the lace, laid on a smock, to see, 

And straightway spent a sonnet ; with that other 

That, in pure madrigal, unto his mother 

Commended the French hood and scarlet gown 

The lady-mayoress passed in through the town, 

Unto the Spittle sermon.* “O, what strange 

Variety of silks were on the Exchange! 

Or in Moor-fields !” this other night, sings one ; 

Another answers, “ ’las those silks are none.” 
The word “spittle,” or “ spital” was, and is, used 
indiscriminately. Gifford’s explanation was a 
shallow fancy. Nare’s illustration is more correct. 
The words are abbreviations of “ hospital,” desig- 
nating a place of hospitality, and not of medical or 
surgical practice. In Scotland, the term was 
applied to inns, established often in quarters where, 
although necessary for travellers, they were not 
remunerative in a business point of view. 


I Too. By Beztzesus. London: E. Townsend 
Hamblin. 

Tne title is rather inexplicable; but it seems to 

mean no more than if others publish “I too” may 

do the same thing; and “why not?” Well be- 


cause if others do foolish actions that is no reason 
why “I too” should go and do the same things. 





* Time out of mind it hath been a laudable custom that 
on Good Friday, in the afternoon, some especial learned 
man, by appointment of the prelates, hath preached a sermon 
at Paul’s-cross, treating of Christ’s Passion ; and upon the 
three next Easter holidays, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
the like learned men, by the like appointment, have used to 
preach on the forenoon at the said Spittle (a priory and 
hospital called St. Mary Spittle, on the site now occupied by 
Spital-square, Spitalfields, where there was another pulpit 
cross, somewhat resembling that in St. Paul’s Churchyard), 
to persuade the article of Christ’s Resurrection ; and then on 
Low Sunday, one other learned man at Paul’s-cross, to make 
rehearsal of those former sermons, cither commending or re- 
proving them, as to him by judgment of the learned divines 
was thought convenient. And that done, he was to makea 
sermon of his own study, which in all were five sermons in 
one. At these sermons, so severally preached, the mayor, 
with his brethren the aldermen, were accustomed to be pre- 
sent in their violets at St. Paul’s on Good Friday, and in 
their scarlets at the Spittle in the holidays, except Wednes- 
day in violet, and the mayor with his brethren on Low 
Sunday in scarlet, at Paul’s-cross, continued until this day ! 
—Stow's “ Survey of London.” The old pulpit cross was 
taken down during the civil wars; and in the time of the 
Restoration the Spittle sermons were preached at St. 
Bride’s, Fleet-street. Soon alter the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, they were removed to Christ Church, Newgate- 
street, where they are still attended by the civic authorities. 
Gifford draws a distinction between spital and spittle; 
affirming the former to be an almshouse for the aged and in- 
firm, and the latter a lazar-house for leprosy and other 
loathsome diseases, But the indiscriminate use made of the 
terms by the old writers shows that they meant the same 
thing, and differed only in orthography, then arbitrary and 
unsettled. Nares traces the words to the same origin—a 
familiar abbreviation, or corruption of hospital; and aads as 
a still fuller proof ¢hat spital and spittle were not distin- 
guished, Elsing’s hospital, in Cripplegate ward, was gene- 
rally called Elsing spittle; and it was particularly destined 
by its founder, Stow says, for the sustentation of ove 
handred blind men !” 





“The name” is worse than the title—it is that of 
an unimproveable scoundrel, or it was until re. 
cently ; for Beelzebub, junior, is an improvement 
on the stock, and by no means a bad fellow, J. 
deed, he advocates peace and admires Elihy 
Burritt — for whom his namesake can haye yo 
particular regard. 
_ Weeks and months 

Have passed: and that poor blacksmith is the guest 

And glory of the nations. Monarchs hear, 

With wonder, his meek mission ; and the shouts 

Of hoping myriads, from each shore which bounds 

The broad Atlantic, tell the selfish few 

That all the people praise him ; for he speaks 

The still sublimity of that one thought 

Which is his being—wniversal peace— 

Till scarce a loving wish that’s born above 

But with it bears for him some ardent prayer. 


We wish he could only induce this same gentlemag 
to lecture his fellow-citizens into peaceable habits, 
for they seem to have taken to fighting for the 
abstract pleasure of breaking Costa Rican heads, 
This authority goes straight against war in any 
circumstances. Is not his predecessor in the name 
subtle ? 


War !—’Tis the knaves resource, the madman’s joy, 
The sage’s grief, the outcast’s sepulchre, 

The widow’s curse—the great abomination ! 

It beggars hope, makes charity a jest, 

Mars beauty, ministers to ignorance, 

And trifles with existence! But the voice 

Which rules its fate is yours. Ye know its crimes— 
Act as for Heaven before posterity; 

Ask not, like cowards, diderty to love, 

But calmly, firmly say, “ We'li fight no more ;” 
Then, while around our standard bold ye crowd, 
Cry, “God for freedom, harmony, and truth !” 


Considering the family of the poet, and one might 
almost fear his education, the following senti- 
ments are very good—very unlike the love of 
money usually inculcated by his guardians :— 
But lawless force hath been laid low, 
Wealth’s power must meet its overthrow ; 
And Reason, rousing at the blow, 
Shall be her grand fertility. 
Plan greatly for the poor man’s good, 
Prove humankind and brotherhood, 
And make it owned—felt—understood, 
That dfo0d hath no nobility. 


Look up, then, thon who art oppressed 
By those whom fortune hath caressed— 
Who have thy bosom oft distressed 

By slander or scurrility ? 
Learn all thou canst; be Heaven adored ; 
Keep faith ; whate’er the fates afford 
Enjoy, and trackle to no lord,— 

Tis MIND that makes nobility ! 


The author should take a better title and change 
his name next time. His volume contains many 
good ideas well expressed, and he might achieve 
fame. ; 
[A demand for poetry must exist in the publish 
ing world, or more money and zeal among 
than we believed. We have endeavoured to ras 
out our arrears and have failed utterly. A 
of volumes remain unnoticed which July may help 


us to dispose of. ] 





